
Written for The Silent Worker. 

TOMMY STRlMiER. 

OOHE story of Tommy Stringeris a 
lO ver\ interesting one. Astrangei 
to the story and to the child 
would he apt to say, on glancing at his 
picture, “a pleasant faced, honest, 
healthy looking boy,” and take him 
for a normal child, but poor Tommy 
belongs to the class of doubly afflicted 
ones, for he is BliVid and deaf and till 
lately also dumb. Like Laura Bridge- 
man, Helen Keller. Edith Thomas, 
and Willie Robin, he, too, is one 

Wlio breaks his birth's invidious bar 

And grrasps the happy skirts of chance 

And breasts the blows of circumstance 
And grapples with their evil star.” 

Five years ago he was brought to the 
Perkins Institute < in Boston in a 
nurse’s arms, wrapped in a blouse, and 
though nearly five years old, scarcely 
able to walk, much less help,himself. 
The writer of this little sketch saw 
him a few months after his entrance 
into the school and well remembers 
the child crawling around, feebly try- 
ing to lift himself, and knowing his 
friends only by the sense of touch and 
smell, more of the animal than the 
human being in action. She could 
not help admiring the courage of those 
who took him in and undertook the 
difficult task of his education. The 
one who was instrumental in his res- 
cue from the alms-house was Helen 
Keller. She had been told that in a 
hospital in Western Pennsylvania, 
was a little boy doubly afflicted like 
herself, and motherless, and her tender 
sympathy was roused. She had just 
lost a noble dog, the gift of her friend, 
Mr. Wade, who hoped thus to provide 
a companion and guardian to the 
child. It wandered away from home I 
and was shot in another town. 
Though her grief was deep over its 
loss, she had no hard feeling for the 
murderers. “ I am sure they would 
never have done it if they had known 
what a dear, good dog Lioness was,” 
was all she said. Her friends made 
the loss known in “ Forest and I 
Stream.” and immediately came offers 
not only here but in Canada and Eng- 
land to purchase her another. Thank- 
ing her friends warmly for their inter- 
est she begged them to use the money 
instead to help educate little Tommy. 
Others took the matter in hand, raised 
enough to send for the child, the kind i 
trustees giving their consent. His 
helplessness and the fact that he was 
Helen’s protege made the rest possi- 
ble. At a reception given soon after, 
at the Kindergarten, Bishop Brooks 
tookthechild up in his arms and made 
an eloquent appeal on his behalf, the 
result being a sum sufficient to secure 
him a teacher. A year later Rev. E. 
E. Hale made another appeal for him ! 
and Helen planned a “ Tea ” to procure 
more funds. The first step taken was j 
to teach the child to help himself, then 
the letters of the manual alphabet were 
formed on his fingers, the names of art - 
icles of food being used first. Again 
and again the patient teacher does this 
with no apparent wakening of the in- 
tellect, till one day he brightens up 
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and small, and writes his first letter to 
his kind friend : 

“Mr. Anag.yos : 

“ I love you, 

“Tom.” 

His progress of the past year is 
best told in extracts from the report 
of the Perkins Kindergarten for the 
Blind, written by MissEmiliePoulsson 
-one who has been deeply interested 
in him from the beginning. 

READING AND ARTICULATION, 

” Although his reading and talking 
are done mostly through the use of 
the fingers, much effort is spent upon 
his articulation, and he can speak 
many words with tolerable clearness 
when he chooses to make the attempt. 
He is also exercised in reading from 
the lips. However, since he perceives 


likes popcorn. The boys ate march- 
[««£•] . The pig is [/uls] sour milk. 
The ham is in the leg. Willie Nobin 
is in the school-room. Do you want to 
go to the park. ’ 

"Some sentences that Tom volun- 
teers are curiously mixed in their 
grammatical constructions as: Septem- 
ber has gone soon. Mrs. B. is going to 
coming. When he wanted the stopper 
taken out of a bottle, he said : Please 
give me it off. 

" Articulation is also de rigueur at 
table in asking for things to eat. 
There is often a strong contest be- 
tween the desire for food and an 
aversion for articulate speech, and 
the pudding is still an important dis- 
ciplinary ally when he lias an attack 
of obstinacy at meal time. Its arriv- 
al will sometimes break up a severe 


” Tom’s disposition, good qualities 
and faults cannot be better illustrated 
than by recounting, as usual, some of 
the sayings and doings jotted down 
by Miss Conley and Miss Brown in 
their note-books of the past year con- 
cerning him. Generally speaking, 
he is a little fellow of a very happy 
disposition, though of course the 
lights and shadows play over his 
spirit, as they do with other mortals : 
but the lights predominate. 

"One day. as he was walking with 
his teacher, he skipped along so gailv 
by her side that she said to him : * Are 
you happy?’ 'Yes, Tom is fun!*' 
was the laughing reply, 

” He can always find a way out of a 
difficulty, either by comical repartee 
or clever contrivance of some sort. 
When he sat at the dinner table all 
bent over. Miss Colney asked him. 
with the expeetion that he would im- 
mediately straighten up: "Are you 
an old man?” I'mvitliered by the 
sarcasm, and maintaining the same 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


and spells b — r as he fills his mouth 
with bread. The abyss thus crossed 
Tommy begins to really learn and in 
eighteen months lias a vocabulary of 
150 words. Reading by touch then 
follows. A box of buttons is now 
given him and he learns to count 
twenty-four, here comes a pause, but a 
lift and a word and he goes on and 
counts to the limit of the box fifty-two 
buttons. Four years after he has learn 
ed to form written letters both capital 


as yet no advantage in oral speech, 
he lias at best only a forced interest 
in it. Various means are devised to 
call out his powers in this direction. 
In each morning talk he is required 
to articulate an original sentence, and 
repeat it until the other boys can 
understand what he says. An origin- 
al sentence is also required as part of 
the articulation lesson. Some -of 
sentences were as follows : — 
ic steamboat is going jetk. Parker 


congestion of speech which set in 
perhaps as early as the soup course, 
and Tom will then utter in his best 
pronunciation, and with amiable 
smile and tone, the belated request : 

* ‘ Please give me some soup ? ’ ’ follow- 
ing this up with prompt, well-uttered 
requests, calculated to produce the 
intervening dishes in time for him to 
despatch them and get a share of the 
coveted pudding.” 

Tom is no fonder of writing than, 
formerly, but performs his task with 
better grace. His notes are models 
of brevity, but the hand- writing is 
firm, neat and legible. But what he 
has enjoyed exceedingly is his intro- 
duction to geography through the 
the medium of sand. 

' ' As an introduction to the study 
of the division of land and water, he 
represented a corner of the Jamaica 
Plain Pond. Then a whole lake was 
made and its definition given. A 
river with its bank bordered by trees 
(geranium leaves) was made to flow 
into the lake. ■ The endless story’ 
of the water, from clouds, rain, springs, 
streams, ocean, back to clouds again, 
was talked about, and also the quali- 
ties of water and its service in dailv 
life. To study the forms of land, 
mountains were ranged along one 
side of the sand box. with the sea 
washing their base. Then islands 
were formed in the sea, and shell 
boats, wafted by paper sails, cruised 
about among them. When the boats 
touched shore the passengers disem- 
barked and climbed the mountains 
and walked through the valleys. In 
later lessons additional forms of land 
were introduced, — capes, isthmuses, 
peninsulas, etc., — and a light-house 
put on one of the islands. Definitions 
accompanied all these ; but how could 
definitions be hard to learn under 
such circumstances ? Tom considers 
geography a fine game.” 

Arithmetic is Tom’s strong point. 
He also takes special delight in sloyd 
and this year made Christmas presents 
taking extra time from other duties 
to finish them. 
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drooping attitude, Tom imperturbably 
replied: ‘ Yes, Grandpa!” 

At another time, when he had been 
openly rebellions during the evening 
reading, Miss Conley said: “Miss 
Brown and Parker will not love a 
little boy who does not mind.” This 
acted like magic, and he instantly 
obeyed. After reading for some time. 
Miss Conley took a look at Tom, and 
was surprised to see big tears rolling 
down his cheeks. With a sob, he 
spelled “Parker, Parker: bad boy, 
not mind. ” Still again at the supper 
table his eyes filled, and in answer to 
the question, “ what is the matter?” 
came “ Parker, Parker!" The fear of 
lasing the affection of his beloved 
friend was still pursuing him. 

“ Tom p isseses the virtue of neat- 
ness in a marked degree. A fter he has 
worn his best clothes he will, upon 
going to bed, hang them neatly in 
the closet and place his school suit on 
the chair with his underclothing. He 
does not forget a single article. Even 
the best stockings are removed and 
the every-day pair put in their place. 

“ Some of Tom’s amusements, when 
he is left to his own resources, are of 


chief. As a lily is free from the im- 
purities that lie at its roots, so has 
Tommy escaped the inheritance of any 
moral taint. Intelligence, affection, 
will-power, generosity, strict honesty, 
— all these qualities are very strong in 
him. He seems like another being, 
and his marvellous development bears 
living testimony to the efficiency and 
beneficence of the work of the kinder- 
garten . ' ’ 

And thus the good work goes on — 
another being has been rescued from 
worse than a livings tomb and the 
worthy successors of Dr. Howe can 
feel that they have not followed in his 
foot steps in vain. i. v. j. 


Written tor The Silent Worker. 

SEWING SCHOOLS. 

HE exhibition of the New York 
Association of Sewing Schools 
•i'pyK held in the rooms of the Ameri- 
can Art Association, on Madison 
Square, in the closing week of last 
month, was an event of much interest 
to educators as well as to housewives 
and to all who believe that the needle 
will continue to be, even to the new 



“ DARKNESS. ” 

a simple but unexpected kind. He 
was found going about with his hands 
full of clean handkerchiefs, putting 
one in the pocket of each blouse, coat 
and pair of trousers belonging to him, 
going up stairs and down, that none 
might be overlooked. He intended to 
be ready ‘ in seas n and out of sea- 
son. ’ 

•The wave of destructive mischief 
which swept over Tom last year has 
completely subsided, and his super- 
fluous energies now confine themselves 
to more legitimate channels. He con- 
tinues to be truthful, — thoroughly 
truthful. — as he has always been ; and 
shows the same generosity as ever. — 
loving to give even when it costs self- 
denial and work. Altogether, he is a 
most charming and noble child. ” 

The boy’s vacations are spent on a 
farm in Wrentham. Mass, thus broad- 
ening his little world, and ever leant 
ing new wonders in his free out door 
life, making new friends and as happy 
as a child can be thus afflicted. Of 
him Mr. Anagnos says : 

“ From the puny, inert, languid, 
indolent, half-witted, unpromising 
little creature there has been evolved 
a fine boy, — bright, energetic, manly, 
instinct with life, erect in stature, in- 
nocent as a lamb, frolicsome as a kit 
ten, full of fun and ingenuity, not 
destitute even of a tendency to mis- 


I woman, a means to the doing of much 
useful and much beautiful work, and 
a source of pleasant occupation. 

This association was founded only 
two years ago, but already it has se- 
cured the interested cooperation of 
teachers of needlework, not only in all 
parts of the United States but in for- 
eign countries, even as far offas Japan. 

In visiting the exhibition my first 
object was to study, so far as possible, 
the history of the teaching of sewing. 

The collection of Colonial needle 
work contributed by the Society of 
Colonial Dames gave some opportuni- 
ty for a comparison of modern with 
older methods One of the finest 
specimens was a square yard or so of 
material prepared as a sort of sampler, 
only instead of the common stitches 
of plain sewing, it is worked with em- 
broidery and other kinds of rare and 
dainty' needlework, such as is hardly- 
seen outside of a Kensington Art 
School nowadays. And this was the 
work of a little girl of eight, if we 
remember rightly'. It was catalogued 
as a loan from Mrs. Stockton, and we 
are proud to think that the little maid 
who wrought such a masterpiece was 
[ very' likely a scion of the distinguish- 
ed New Jersey family of that name. 

Coming down somewhat later, there 
was a book sent, as an inscription on 
the fly leaf records, “ by command of 
H. R. H. the Duke of Kent, to the 
Reverend John Mason. D. D. New 
York,” in rSi6. The donor was the 
fatlierof Queen Victoria, and the book, 
a manual of instruction in sewing for 
the “Ragged Schools” in London, 
was sent as a guide to Dr Mason in 
directing the work in sewing classes 
which he started in New York . It was 
rather a surprise to find that the course 
was very like those followed in our 
sewing schools to-day. 

The teaching of sewing seems to 
have been taken up quite generally in 
the public schools, in evening schools, 
in church schools and in technical 
schools. In the common school the 
time given to the subject seems to 
average about an hour a week for from 
four to six years. 

In methods of teaching and in the 
result aimed at, the work is much like 
the manual training in wood and 
metal work which is making its way- 
so generally into the public schools. 

In the evening schools on the other 
hand, it was evident that there was 
more effort to secure readiness in what 
had been taught, and the power to 


turn the teaching to immediate practi- 
cal account. The same was true in the 
work of the church schools. In the 
technical schools and in the few high 
schools which showed work of this 
class, there was training in the high- 
er branches of needlework, in millin- 
ery and in artistic dressmaking. 

In comparing the modern work with 
that of early times we find that in 
mechanical dexterity the little tots of 
a century ago doubtless were the sup- 
eriors of the girls of to day. But we 
do not think that the old wav was 
better than our way. Indeed, the 
psychologist, the kindergartner and 
the oculist would rise up together in 
wrath at the proposal to cramp the 
fingers and strain the eyes and weary 
the attention of a child of seven years 
over fine embroidery'. By the old 
method the child got training in the 
power of imitation and in patient en- 
durance, at the expense of fatigue and 
disgust with the work, and at a waste 
of time that might have been better 
spent. By the new methods she has 
her judgment trained as well, and 
the lesson becomes a pleasant exer- 
cise instead of an irksome task. There 
is also an economy of time in our 
system . An hour a week for four years 
comes to less than the. time spent in a 
single winter with the unrelenting 
sewing hour every day. 

There was beautiful work froth the 
schools of England, France, Mexico, 
and Belgium, and what never ceases 
to seem incongruous, from Russia, 
where one would think that a bar- 
barous despotism would not care for 
such things as schools. 

But to my mind, theb.est education- 
al thought in the teaching of sewing 
was apparent in the Japanese exhibit. 
There were all possible stitches, of 
course, but there, too. were little mani- 
kins clad in all the different costumes 
worn in the country —all made by the 
little pupils. One could rejoice to 
think how the little olive-faced girls 
had enjoyed the making of these. 
Then, too, in connection with the sew- 
ing there was the teaching of color 
and of light and shade by combining 
crayon and water-color with needle- 
work, and the producing of truly art- 
istic effects in these directions by the 
needle alone. 

I do not know of any such work 
having been done by persons of Eu- 
ropean race, except some remarkable 
pictures in needlework exhibited in 
Boston some fifteen years ago — the 


work of Mrs. Judge Oliver W. Holmes. 

In dressmaking, classes have been 
taught draughting and cutting with 
wonderful success in the upper gram- 
mar grades of some schools. 

There were some gratifying exhibits 
of millinery, and this seems to be a 
branch of especial value both educa- 
tionally and practically. The work 
needs a firm yet delicate touch, a good 
ey e for color, the power to form a men- 
tal image of the work as it w ill look 
when finished, and ingenuity to com- 
bine different materials harmoniously. 
Then, a capable milliner can almost 
always get work at fair, often at high 
w'ages, or can set up for herself, ifonly 
at a country cross-roads. It is a kind 
of work, too, in which deafness is as 
little of a handicap as it can be in any 
occupation. 

The Teachers’ College showed a 
very ingenious yet simple course of 
illustration by which primarv classes 
are taught the transition from sew'ing 
to weaving and by a series of imple- 
ments made by themselves, beginning 
with a card and needle and ending 
with a plain hand loom, are able to 
follow the thread until it becomes 
cloth. 

The next annual exhibition of this 
Association, it is safe to say, will re- 
ceive some contributions from our 
schools for the deaf. w. j. 

GEORGE RIGG DEAD. 

He Passes Away Peacefully— 
Some Facts About His I^ife. 

George Rigg died at his home on 
South High street on Sunday' after a 
protracted illness. He was about 
fifty-one years of age and was a native 
of Burlington township, being a son 
of Christopher Rigg and Sarah Plas- 
kitt, his wife. George Rigg early 
distinguished himself by his aptitude 
for mathematics, which manifested 
itself w'liile he was a pupil of Samuel 
J. Gummere, and when lie graduated 
from Princeton College in 1867, it w as 
with the highest honors in that 
branch. 

The Republican party honored the 
deceased repeatedly by electing him 
to various offices of trust and profit, 
the Mayoralty of Burlington being the 
most important offices he ever held. 
He also served as Township Tax 
Collector and Justice of the Peace. 
He took great interest in educational 
matters as a member of the Board of 
School Trustees and Island Managers. 

George Rigg w'as a man of much 
more than ordinary ability and until 
his health begafi to fail he worked 
night and daf r ; being interested in 
various enterprises, while he enjoy tel 
the confidence of the community to 
suen an extent that many sought his 
judgment and advice in their business 
affairs and employed him to look 
after their affairs. 

The deceased leaves a widow and a 
number of children, all of whom 
have the sympathy' of the entire com- 
munity in their bereavement. 

The funeral will take place on 
Thursday afternoon at two o’clock. 
\-— Burlington Gazette , March 29. 



Dr. Gallaudet’s Close Call. 

Mata wan, N. J., April 25. — Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Gallaudet. the famous New York 
olivine, came here yesterday to conduct the 
funeral service of Mrs. N. M. Totten, who 
taught the deaf and dumb for years under 
his direction . Returning from the cemetery 
the horses attached to Dr. Gallaudet’s car- 
riage became unmanageable and sent the 
' vehicle into a ditch. The Doctor was not 
, seriously hurt, but was severely shaken up. 
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Written for The silent Worker 

MICHAEL A^AGNOS. 

^g^HE poem of Whittier which we re- 
print elsewhere is a proof that the 
spirit of chivalry at its best survived 
Burke who pronounced its funeral 
oration. Not Bayard, nor Du Gues- 
clin nor Sir Philip Sidney performed 
a braver deed nor a more unselfish 
one than Dr. Howe’s rescue of his 
wounded comrade. 

But what is peculiar to the nine- 
teenth century is that such a daring 
soldier, who could journey half way 
round the world to get into a good, 
desperate fight, should be so filled 
with the love of children and with 
tenderness to the weak that he could 
choose for his life work the teaching | 
of blind children. Dr. Howe was in- j 
deed a striking and noble figure in 
the benevolent and educational work 
of fifty years ago, and, through his 
success in working out the plan for 
the education of the deaf and blind 
Laura Bridgman, so entlmsiasticalU- 
described by Dickens in his “Ameri- 
can Notes,” he became famous 
throughout the English-speaking 
world. 

His successor, of whom we give a 
portrait (the first time we believe 
that one has appeared in print) is an 
equally interesting and picturesque 
personality, as devoted as Dr. Howe 
was to the interests of the blind, and, 
like him. identified with theeducation 
of a brilliant deaf and blind girl of 
world-wide fame. 

Moreover, he too, is a “Pliil-Hel- 
lene, ” and by good right, for he is not 
only a friend of the Greeks but is 
himself a Greek, of pure Hellenic 
descent, born on the soil and nourish- 
ed in the traditions of classic Greece. 

Michael Anagnos was born in 1837 
in Epirus, that province famous for 
having furnished the great general 
and the intrepid soldiery who so 
nearly overthrew the Roman power in 
the earlj' days of the Republic. 

His history is like that of many a j 
New England lad who has risen to 
eminence from a similar beginning I 
and through similar efforts. His 
father was a small farmer, and, living | 
under the stupid and cruel Turkish 
oppression, could give his son but 
little help in his struggle to get the 
education for which his soul hunger- 
ed and thirsted. The fees for his 
grammar and high school teaching 
the boy paid with money earned by 
hard manual labor. At the age of 
eighteen he was fitted to enter the 
University of Athens, and to that 
city, “the mother of us all ” in an 
intellectual sense, he made his way, 
with no resources but his ingenious 
brain and his indomitable will. 

Here he studied four years, giving 
his attention chiefly to languages and 
philosophy, and supporting himself 
by proof-reading, in which his poly- 
glot scholarship was very useful. 

After graduation he studied law 
for three years, but on finishing his 
professional studies he was attracted 
from practice at the bar to newspaper 
work, in which he saw a field for 
patriotic effort to liberalize the institu- 
tions of his country and to secure 
freedom from the hated Turk for the 
Hellenic provinces still enslaved. 

His fearless attacks on the illiberal 
government of King Otho made him 
obnoxious to those in power and he 
was thrown into prison as a conse- 
quence. 

But after the expulsion from Greece 
of Otho, a result to which Mr. An- 
agnos ’s influence had largely contri- 
buted, and with the establishment of a 


liberal monarchy under King George, come with him to America for the pur- 
lie again took an active part in polit- pose of learning the English language 
ical journalism. In 1867 the island so that on his return to Greece he 
of Crete was, as it is today, in revolt could help the Greek cause by appeals 
against Turkish oppression. In to English and American papers, 
truth, the words misrule, oppression. While in Boston with Dr. Howe, 
despotism, do not give an accurate or Mr. Anagnos took up the work of 
an adequate idea of what Christian teaching the blind in the Perkins 
people in the Turkish Empire suffer. Institute, and became deeply interest - 
The Turks do not govern them badly, ed in it. When he became still more 
The}' do not govern them at all. They deeply interested in the oldest of the 
plunder and maltreat and murder j charming and highly gifted daughters 
them, more or less intermittently. : of Dr. Howe and soon became his son- 
When they commit comparatively in-law, his life-work was settled for 
few outrages, the country is said to him and the return to work in Greece 
be peaceful ; when they carry it so \ was given up. 

far that in sheer desperation the un- His administration of the school 
happy people resist, it is called a re - 1 has been highly successful. He has 
bellioti and is attributed to the inter ; interested Boston people in his work 
meddling of foreign nations; when I in a remarkable degree, and has 
the Turks have massacred all the secured liberal gifts for his wards, 
people — men, women and children— Especially in the work of securing a 
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order is said to have been restored. 
And it is this state of things that 
Lord Salisbury and Emperor William 
and the rest are using their power to 
keep a going, under the name of " the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire ! ” 

Mr. Anagnos, with true statesman- 
like foresight, urged that Greece 
assist the struggling Cretans and aim 
at the joining of the island to the 
kingdom. But this view did not 
prevail and he resigned his post as 
editor of the leading Athenian paper 
which favored this plan. 

In the same year ( 1867 ) Dr. S. G. 
Howe revisited Greece, whose inde- 
pendence he had fought nearly forty 
years before to secure, bringing with 
him a large amount of stores and 
money contributed by Americans for 
the relief of needy Cretan refugees 
who had fled to Greece after all hope of 
success in their revolt had been des- 
troyed. 

He needed an assistant in the dis- 
tribution of the relief fund and Mr. 
Anagnos was recommended to him. 
A warm friendship sprung up between 
the two men, and when Dr. Howe had 
accomplished the work for which he 
came, he suggested that Mr. Anagnos 


library of books in raised letters for 
the blind, he has done wonderfully. 
Helen Keller’s early school life, as all 
know, was passed in the Perkins 
Institute, where she was placed under 
the care of her teacher and dear 
friend Miss Sullivan. 

When Mr. Anagnos was on a visit to 
Greece a few years ago, the queen 
was desirous of hearing from him 
about Helen, and asked him to show 
her every letter he should receive 
from her while he was in Greece. 

One of these letters was in French 
and was a surprise to Mr. Anagnos 
himself, as he did not know that she 
had begun the study of the language. 

In person Mr. Anagnos is of medium 
height and size, of pleasing carriage 
and address and a singularly attrac- 
tive and persuasive public speaker. 
His reports have for years been un- 
ique among institution documents, 
for their human interest and their 
graphic descriptions of the life and 
study of his pupils. 

He is now actively interested in the 
course of events in his native country, 
and he has our warmest sympathy- in 
his aspiration for the growth of his 
loved fatherland. w. j. 


IJ 5 

The gallant deed commem- 
orated in Whittier’s poem which 
we print below, was performed by Dr. 
S. G. Howe while serving as a volun- 
teer in the Greek war for independence, 
in 1829. 

Everything conspires to make the 
poein timely just now : the brave 
struggle of the Cretans and of their 
kinsmen in Greece against the same 
“unspeakable Turk ” and the same 
patient, loving ministration to the 
afflicted children in our country by a 
champion of Greek independence. 

No one needs to be told who 
Dr. S. G. Howe was. but perhaps 
some of this younger generation do 
not know that when a verv voung 
man he gave his services to the Greeks 
in their struggle for liberty. 

1. v. j. 


THE HERO. 

( Dr. S. G. Howe. ) 

“ O ! for a knight like Bayard, 

Without reproach or fear ; 

My light glove on his casque of steel, 

My love-knot on his spear ! 

O ! for the white plume floating 
Sad Zutphen's field above — 

The lion-heart in battle. 

The woman’s heart in love ! ” 

Then I said, my own heart throbbing 
To the time her proud pulse beat, 

“ Life hath its regal natures yet — 

True, tender, brave, and sweet ! 

“Smile not, fair unbeliever ! 

One man at least I know. 

Who might wear the crest of Bayard, 

Or Sidney’s plume of snow. 

“ Once when over purple mountains 
Died away the Grecian sun. 

And the far Cylleniah ranges 
Paled and darkened, one By one. 

Fell the Turk, a bolt of thunder 
Cleaving all the quiet sky. 

And against his sharp steel lightnings 
Stood the Suliote but to die. 

“ Last to fly and first to rally. 

Rode the one of whom we speak, 

When, groaning in his bridle-path 
Sank down a wounded Greek. 

“ With his rich Albanian costume 
Wet with many a ghastly stain. 

Gazing on earth and sky as one 
Who might not gaze again ! 

“ He looked forward to the mountains, 

Back on the foe vrho never spares, 

Then flung him from the saddle. 

And placed the stTanger there. 

“ Allah ! hu !’ Through flashing sabres. 
Through a stormy hail of lead. 

The good Thessalian charger 
Up the slope of olives sped. 

“ Hot spurred the turbaned riders ; 

He almost felt their breath. 

Where a mountain stream rolled darkly 
down 

Between the hills and death. 

“One brave and manful struggle — 

He gained the solid land, 

And the cover of the mountains. 

And the carbines of his band.” 

“ It was very great and noble,” 

Said the moist — eyed listener then, 

“ But one brave deed makes no hero ; 

Tell me what he since hath been ! 

“Still a brave and generous manhood, 

Still an honor without stain, 

In the prisons of the Kaiser 
By the barricades of Seine. 

“ But dream not helm and harness 
The sign of valor true ; 

Peace hath higher tests of manhood 
Than battle ever knew. 

“ Wouldst know him now ? Behold him, 
The Cadmus of the blind. 

Giving the dumb lip language 
The idiot clay a mind. 

“ Walking his round of duty 
Serenely day by day. 

With the strong man 's hand of labor 
And childhood's heart of play. 

" Knight of a better era. 

Without reproach or fear ! 

Said I not well that Bayards 
And Sidneys too are here — 

— fohn G, Whittier. 
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I overtake all guardians in similar 
circumstances. For our own part we 
had no thought of withholding our 
approval. We were not, like some, 
alarmists on the subject of deaf-mutes 
marrying among themselves, the 
weight of evidence being against the 
spread of evil consequences as a re- 
sult of that cause. We only urged 
that they should not be in haste ; they 
were both young and could afford to 
wait, and happiness was more likely 
to be ensured when they were amply 
prepared for the step. Our advice 
fell in, on the whole, with their own 
views, and they rested contentedly 
enough for a while in the state of en- 
gaged lovers. 

When things had been in this 
pleasant condition for some little 
time, Jerry was seen one day while 
crossing the track to hold a brief par- 
ley with a ragged tram p he met there, 
and then, like Crusoe’s man Friday at 
the meeting with his father among 
the captive war party of cannibals, 
to fall upon his neck. The tramp 
was Tom Medford. It appeared that 
he had been thrown out of work in 
consequence of taking part in an un- 
successful strike, and had never 
afterward recovered a place. 

A liking for idleness had grown 
with the taste of it, and — this he did 
not tell — he had taken to drinking 
heavily. At last after many vicis- 
situdes, he had no resource but fairly 
to go out upon the road as a vagrant. 
It is more likely that his meeting 
with his son was a pure accident than 
that he had so accurate a knowledge of 
his wdiereabouts, or even the supreme 
impudence to hunt him up in this 
way. The ex-bakeress, it further 
appeared, had abandoned him at the 
first touch of calamity, and her son 
had been imprisoned, before that, for 
some enterprising feat of thievery 
under cover of his duties as a mes- 
senger boy. 

I would have advised Jerry to have 
little or nothing to do, now, with this 
graceless parent who had treated him 
so ill, but no one could have failed to 
admire, and even be touched by, the 
charming warmth of heart and ideal 
of filial duty, apparently still surviv- 
ing, that led him to desire to confer 
substantial benefit upon him, even 
after all that had happened. He ask- 
ed me, with diffident appeal, to find 
him at least temporary employment, 
and I had reason to know that he 
took him to his own lodging, and 
clothed him from his own wardrobe. 

For a while Tom Medford went 
about in deeply abashed humility, 
but by degrees he began to recover 
his confidence, and give himself re- 
newed airs of importance. He let 
fall, among the other hands, furtive 
disdainful remarks on the infirmity 
of Jerry. He began to drink again, 
though of this it is not probable that 
Jerry, who had remained very inno- 
cent on that score, was aware. 
When the fact of the engagement 
finally entered into his cognizance, 
he was disposed to be extremely dis- 
agreeable about it. He forbade it, in 
fact, and declared that he would 
never receive another member with 
such a drawback into his family'. 
Poor Jerry came to me in alarm and 
asked what he should do about it. I)o ? 

I was for turning the vaporing repro- 
bate off the place at once ; I bade him 
not pay the slightest attention to 
him. 

The deaf-mute Pringle stopped one 
morning to leave word that Claritida 
was coming down on the Ajax to pass 
part of the day at the farm, while her 
uncle was switching cars below. 


cherished privilege of acting as the 
special escort of Clarinda. 

“After the middle of the dancing 
was over,” said he, in describing the 
affair later on, “ we formed in two by 
two, and marched ourselves to the 
supper place. Stew oysters, crackers, 
and richly cakes were served on us 
on long length tables. There were 
only not more than about fifty' 
couples, and we laughed and chatted 
merrily at each other. Clarinda was 
the belle of them. ” 

He even attempted, ambitiously, to 
describe her toilet to my wife. There 
is every reason to believe that the 
final approaches to a distinct tender 
understanding between the pair were 
made at this ball. Shortly after, the 
following letters of proposal on the 
one hand and acceptance on the other 
were duly exchanged : 

JERRY TO CLARINDA. 

' My Dear Friend Clarinda.— P er- 
haps you might miss me after our lately 
pleasant companionship together. 1 shall 
not soon forget how pleasantly I enjoyed 
myself in your company. Now I will say 
another important thing, which is about love 
and matrimony 


Clarinda to Jerry. not infrequently they joined some of 

“ 1 sit in the rustic chair you had made the othei y oung people ol the ueigli- 
me. and show to all ray hearing friends, borhood in coasting down the long 
Each one say he or she had never seen such 

^SKS-""‘ U “ ,r -' , ' W “' a " ke , A considerable Sure „„„ elap*.. 

Another my friend said she pointed once eluting most of which I was absent 
her father a rusticked one like that in a from Staatburg, and saw little in per- 
showed case window, but he could not be son of what was transacting there. 

Jerry grew to be a mature voting man, 
I urged Jerry to return to school tall and strong, and a figure of no little 
when the time arrived, dwelling up- consequence in the place. He work- 
011 the advantages of a superior educa- ed a piece of land on shares, took 
tion ; but he said he was happy in prizes at the county fair with fruit, 
his present situation, and he was set Queen of the Valley potatoes, and 
upon earning wages, and getting on colts of his own raising, and had put 
in the world as fast as possible. I away savings in the bank. Clarinda, 
wrote to his father, and even once, too, had become a woman grown, and 
when in town and his vicinity, called leaving school, the way so many 
upon him. young women will, before her eduea- 

The interview, on tiie Medford side, tion was completed, settled down as 
was conducted chiefly by the ex-bak- a permanent assistant to the family 
eress. Disbelieving or affecting to in which she was so kindly harbored, 
disbelieve that the boy could have Examples from the epistles of the 
found friends of any consideration, two friends, during this time, might 
she said: “A good riddance to bad be multiplied indefinitely', but let us 
rubbish ! If there’s them that wants pass them over till they had assumed 
him. let ’em keep him, say I.” a much warmer tone. 

Her worthy spouse stood by, parti- A ball and reunion of deaf-mutes 
cipating by a few monosyllables and a was held at Tivoli to honor the birth- 
subdued grin in her insolence. day of some celebrity in the annals of 

Clarinda had gone back to school, deaf-mute education. A considerable 
and the two still corresponded, with company of them gathered from the 
liberal intermissions, treating of such country' around about, or came up 
topics as books they' had read, from the city to take part in this 
studies, and other occupations they occasion, and to have the opportunity 
were engaged in. These effusions at the same time of enjoying the 
inclined strongly to the didactic and autumn scenery of the Hudson. It 
edifying. was shortly after my return to the 

“ I have read a Longfellow, “ wrote farm, and I was privileged to have a 
Jerry'; “ he is a grand poet, he poets brief glimpse of the proceedings. 
well. Also I have read one called There seemed something myster- 
Peck the life of a bad boy. which ions and almost alarming in the view 
contains many good, laughable his of a large ball full of people going 
tories.” He wrote, too, about field through all the forms of animated 
sports however, in which he still gaiety in such an unbroken silence, 
preserved an interest that was always A parallel assemblage of hearing per- 
.strong with him. “ I excite much at sons would have rent the air with 
present” he said, “about the chain- their laughter and chatter. The danc- 
picn game of the New Yorks and ing — and there was a great deal of it— 
■Chicagos. I hope the New Yorks was excellently done, considering all 
•can win. I would be willing myself the circumstances. The drum held a 
to play the base-ball many times if position of distinguished prominence 
the players do not quarrel so much in the orchestra, which supplied 
to each other. ” music much in the regular way, 

“The brain exercises,” returned some notes of it being felt through 
Clarinda, “ in committing wisdom to vibration, as I gathered, and giving 
memory. Arithmetic is that which the rhythm and point of departure to 
avoids us from being cheated in the dancers. There was no lack of 
money and other valuable mathemat- general enjovment. A verv demo I 


since greatly a long time I 
am thinking very much about you all day, 
also in night time. 

When a young man became about nine- 
teen to thirty years of age, he cannot al- 
ways foretell that he would be a single man. 
He thinks he would like a wife and a gen- 
eral house-keeping. Well, it is what I feel 
about you, my dear friend. 

“Since I knew you, I hold many long 
conversations with you, and see you in 
many place I find you to be agood, honest, 
and beautiful young lady, very good to 
general housework, so task you if you can 
be willing to marry me. 1 truthfully hope 
your favorable answer would be 1 Yes . ’ 1 

can give you a valuable gold for engage- 
ment ring. We can engage ourselves for 
some months or years, till when I should 
have money enough to support for two or 
more persons. Then we will wed ourselves 
warmly in either public or private marriage. 

The pastor will speak to us about mar- 
riage while we standing opposite to him. 
Then the male put the finger of the female 
into the wedding ring, and the relatives or 
friends disband to their respective homes. 
Then we can take our marriage trip to any 
where. Perhaps I will purchase some U. S. 
farming lands for nothing in Dakota, and 
we can have a large farm and a beautiful 
residence in a country. Hoping you will 
say alieartfully Yes, I continue your always 
loving true lover, 


J Medfoki*. 

Clarinda to Jerry. 

" My Sincerely Friend Jerry.— I con- 
fess I cannot say much about love and 
matrimony, because I do not know much of 
love and matrimony, and the gentleman 
must be more skillful to speak of those 
events than the lady, but X will try to tell you 
of them by writing. I was much interest 
and feel a benevolence to you for a long 
time. In school, I notice first you was 
often bowing to me very politely with a 
hat. Another time in Staatburg 1 meet you 
iagain. and we were often corresponding 
|many letters. I ask many questions to your 
conduct, and find you to be a working hard, 
industrial, kind young man, well reputated 
in your good name . So that make a gentle- 
man and lady court and soon fall in love to 
each other. We did not often quarrelling ; 
it is understood that if they are often quar 
idling they do not fall in love. When a 
gentleman meet a lady he mostly begin to 
woo her by helping her from being badly 
hurt by' some one, or saving her from 
drowning. We have not done the same 
because those had not happened to us, but 
we often talk a short time and take a walk 
for pleasure, and you company to me at my 
house or to travel . A lady cannot be wed- 
ded without the consents of her parents and 
guardians, who first consent the gentleman 
to visit her. 

So. you can ask my uncle Mr. Shackley 
when will lie have a wedding. For my 
own person 1 can say I am gladly willingly 
to love you affectionately ami marry you for 
my husband. 

“Your always true-devoted and now en 
gaged friend, “Clarinda Shackley.” 

The engineer did not wish to lose 
this niece, who was both so well- 
appreciated and so serviceable a featu re 
in his household, but being a man of 
excellent heart, and having no valid 
objection to offer, he gracefully sub- 
mitted to a contingency likelv to 
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Pringle, too, had wanted to marry 
Clarinda, but appeared to have thrown 
it out as a mere suggestion, for find- 
ing that she was to be otherwise dis- 
posed of, and do much belter in the 
world, he had accepted the situation 
with the liveliest acquiescence. There 
had never been the slightest reason for 
Jerry's flying into a passion, as he 
did on first hearing of it, over the 
presumption of this ridiculous fellow. 
On the contrary, Pringle was ready to 
run his errands or to do him any 
service whatever, as well in regard to 
Clarinda as in any direction. Hardly 
had he gone, when Jerry came to me, 
wfith great anguish of mind showing 
clearly on his countenance. He drew 
me gently by the arm past the dairy 
building to a tool-house for the stor- 
age of the lighter farm implements. 
“Look within the hinges at the 
door’s side, ’ ’ he spelled out. I follow- 
ed this injunction, and there saw his 
father, squalid, heavy, and inert, 
lying prone on some straw he had 
spread for him. 

When accompanying Pringle a 
little way he had found Medford 
wandering in a state of besotted in- 
toxication on the place, and brought 
him thither for safe-keeping. It 
was his first discovery of the truth, 
and he was overwhelmed by it. The 
hour was at hand when Clarinda was 
to arrive, and the distant smoke of 
the Ajax could already be seen 
approaching around the long bend 
that debouched at our boundaries. 
Jerry, with a sad face he had worn all 
day, moved toward the usual place — a 
part of the bank less steep than the 
rest, near the southern line of the 
estate — to meet her. 

All at once the colt Bulbul — now, it 
should be explained, fully a three- 
year old, unusually large and power- 
ful for his age, and still under Jerry’s 
care was seen upon the railroad track 
at a considerable distance to the 
northward. Much pains were taken 
ordinarily to keep him away from all 
that part of the estate. How had he 
Strayed there ? By some mysterious 
means he had broken his trammels 
and passed through the barriers ; a 
long rope halter with which he had 
been tied still trailed behind him. 

Jerry was startled at the dangerous 
situation of the animal, and signalled 
to him in his customary way, in 
vivid alarm, but in vain. Then dis- 
missing for the moment all other 
thoughts from his mind, he ran 
down to save him. He caught the 
end of the halter, but the stalwart 
beast, his head, as it chanced, averted 
from the peril, and mistakenly play- 
ful or contumacious at such a time, 
resisted. 

He even drew his would be rescuer 
upon the track after him, and conflict 
now ensued between the horse and 
man like that of another Alexander 
at the taming of Bucephalus. The 
Ajax hove in sight, and gave a 
succession of such piercing whistles 
as might have waked the very dead. 
All of us who were in the vicinity ran 
out, and looked on with horror at the 
scene briefly enacted under our eyes. 
The white pigeons, as though they 
felt something ominous in the air, 
darted and careened like autumn 
leaves blown by a gale. 

The whole took less time even than 
it does to tell. Through it all, rivet- 
ed though my attention was else- 
where, I was vaguely conscious that 
the drunken elder Medford had broken 
out of his place of concealment and 
approached the immediate scene of 
action by a series of staggering 
lurches. On a sudden a quick turn 


discovered to Bulbul the approaching 
locomotive, the thunder of which 
already shook the ground. Crazed 
and paralyzed too with terror, he 
leaned, plunged, and bolted furiously 
yet without removing sensibly from 
the same spot ; he seemed held to it 
as if by some fatal spell. 

In his plunging the stout rope 
became entwisted about Jerry, like 
one of the sons of Jviobe in the coils 
of the serpent, so that he could no 
longer have saved himself even if he 
would. Were we then to see our poor 
Jerry perish by such a fate — almost a 
typical one with deaf-mutes — before 
our very eyes ? Alas ! it seemed as 
if that swift- rushing monster could 


ludicrous and contemptible of aspect. 
Besotted Thomas Medford stood be- 
side the track, glowering, leering, and 
throwing in incoherent words as of 
interest or encouragement to the con- 
test. 

Whether it was only the pure, 
mad delight in the strife, such as 
might actuate the t\ 7 pical Irishman 
at Donnybrook Fair, or whether it 
was a sudden vertigo by which he 
was now taken — or who shall say 
even that it was not a sobering, a 
disgust with life, and a faint purpose 
of repentance and reparation at this 
late hour? — all of a sudden he gather- 
ed himself, and throwing out both 
arms before him, with the fists 
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not be avoided. Sliackley leaned out 
despairingly from the cab of his 
engine. Clarinda, holding bv' a guard, 
fluttered yet farther out from the 
other side, as if she had been some 
supremely anxious brooding bird, 
aiming to stretch a protecting wing 
against the imminent calamity, or 
one of those goddesses of the Hom- 
eric lay who would have snatched up 
her hero and saved him from harm, in 
defiance of all the laws of natural 
sequences. The Ajax had made every 
effort to slacken the momentum ori- 
ginally calculated to carry it to the 
alighting place but with slight avail. 
It musts needs happen that the 
throttle valve at this time of all 
others, was defective, and would not 
do its work. But at the last moment, 
in the very jaws of destruction, a new 
element mingled itself with the action. 
It was an extradordinarv one indeed. 


stoutly doubled, he leaped into the 
fray impinging violently, as he did 
so, upon JeiTy. 

Whirling wreaths of steam, lash- 
ing coils of rope, vague forms of the 
men and the animal, white pigeons 
circling above like gulls in a storm. 
Then the Ajax passed on, and Jerry 
was found Inside the track, bruised, 
half stunned, but practically unharm- 
ed. Tom Medford was crushed be- 
yond recovery. The benighted colt, 
too, had tried conclusions with the 
mechanical force with fatal effect. 
Thus, though his eccentricities had 
been pretty well studied already, 
opportunity was never afforded of 
seeing what such an exceptional 
animal would have become under the 
full-fledged responsibilities of private 
life. 

Jerry threw himself on his father’s 
bod}- in a touching way, and Clarinda 
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joined him very sweetly. It had 
always been one of the things to note 
in the boy that, perhaps through 
sense of shame, he said so little about 
his family difficulties. He would 
now have liked to represent that this 
father had had 110 faults, and as to 
their apparent estrangement and his 
living away from home, that had 
been a plan commending itself to the 
better judgment of both. 

May I say, by way of a word in 
conclusion, that since Jerry and Clar- 
inda took up their quarter section of 
government land in Montana, though 
the time has been but very short, 
they have risen to a position of 
admitted prominence. Jerry - — and 
properly enough too. having the best 
handwriting and best average educa- 
tion of any of his neighbors — has 
even been made postmaster of his 
place. He might have counted upon 
retaining it almost indefinitely, I am 
informed, but for some charges of 
offensive partisanship, which have 
been very credibly laid at his door. 
This is unfortunate, it is true, but it 
lias its redeeming feature in the polit- 
ical ardor and vigor of mind it 
implies as the inspiring cause of it. 
But perhaps the most interesting bit 
of intelligence of all that has come to 
our house about them is that their 
first child is a hearing and speaking 
baby, just like anybody else’s. We 
often please ourselves with picturing 
in imagination some of the experi- 
ences likely to occur to this infant, 
brought up under such exceptional 
circumstances. 

FINIS. 


MY ENEMY. 

T have an enemy. And shall he be 

A useless thorn to vex and worry me? 

A dominant discord in life’s perfect strain. 

Marring; my dreams, turning: my joy to 
pain. 

Molding my life to liis malicious whim ! 

Shall he be lord of me. or I of him ? 

A bitter stream^may turn the mill wheel 
round ; 

A thorny tree may burn to heat and light ; 

And out of shameful wrong may spring 
the flower. 

Of perfect right. 


So from my enemy 1 may demand 
A priceless tribute of perpetual good ; 

And lead him captive at my chariot 
wheels, 

In royal mood. 


Because my enemy hath cunning ears. 

That listen hourly for my idle speech. 
My words shall flow in wise and measured 
way 

Bevond his carping reach. 


Becanse my enemy has eyes that watch 
With sleepless malice while I come and 
go. 

My days shall own no act 1 would not wish 
The world to know. 


Because my enemy doth hourly wield 
Some subtle snare to trip me every day. 
My feet shall never for one moment leave 
The straight and narrow way. 


Because my enemy doth hate me sere, 

I fix my ga*e beyond him and above. 
And lift, as shield to all his fiery darts, 
A heart of love. 


And of my enemy I thus shall make 
A beacon that shall light me to my goal— 

A faithful guardian of my house of life — 

A spur and whip to urge my laggard soul, 
And though our strife may never have an 
end. 

I yet might call this enemy my friend. 

A priceless tribute of perptual good ; 

Eliza Caeverl Hall in The Independent . 
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The Garden 


^ k^HE flowers that bloom in the 
spring, tra, la, la, ” the per- 
emptory old Pooh-Bah. in 
the opera informs us, have nothing 
to do with the case.” 

They may not have been germane 
to the point on which he was speak- 
ing at the time, but they surely have 
a good deal to do with our interest in 
garden and field, and in what has 
been written about nature. 

The idea of spring, with its balmy 
air, its flowers and birds, is one that 
belongs rather to England than to 
this country. Properly speaking, 
we have no spring — at least none 
such as the poets sing of, or as we 
associate with May-poles and Easter 
flowers. With us, “Spring sets in 
with its accustomed severity, ” usher- 
ed in by snow-storms and plodding 
through bottomless mud with occa- 
sionally a bitter frost. 

Then, of a sudden, some time in 
late April or early May (in this lat- 
itude) with a bound we are in full- 
blown summer, — the leaves open as 
quickly as umbrellas, the mercury 
clirnbs to the attic of the thermometer, 
and we have exchanged the severity 
of the cold for the fierceness of the 
heat. 

In England, on the other hand, 
early flowers begin to show in Febru- 
ary ; March brings the daffodils and 
the violets, and the old song speaks 
of the rose as “the glory of April 
and May. ” 

The first place among the Spring 
flowers of England, if we may go by 
what the English people say. belongs 
to their favorite primrose. Indeed, 
the name means “first little one,” 
and we read in English books of 
“ tlie very primrose of beauty, ” 
as we speak of “the pink of perfec- 
tion.” The cowslip and oxlip are 
plants of the same family, and are 
also favorites of all. The names are 
prettily derived from their faint but 
delicate perfume, like that of the 
breath of kine. We have read of 
“cowslip wine,” which the Vicar of 
Wakefield’s wife was so skilled in 
making from the seeds of the flower, 
.and which is valued for its power to 
bring sleep to restless eyes. The 
English children make wreaths of 
■cowslip stems, as we used to of dan- 
delion stems. These flowers are un- 
known to American fields, although 
the fine primrose yellow, and the pale 
Buff of the cowslip are so familiar to 
us from reading that it seems as if 
we must have picked the flowers in 
our childhood's rambles. Then there 
is the true daisy, Burns’s “ wee mod- 
est, crimson tippit flower,” which, 
though not native with us, is no 
stranger to our garden borders. Our 
own daisy, or marguerite, belongs to 
summer rather than to spring, and is, 
botanically, a chrysanthemum. We 
read of the anemone, too, as an early 
spring flower in Europe, but our 
flowers of this genus bloom only on 
the edge of summer. 

The cheerful, hardy dandelion 
thrives everywhere on both hemi- 
spheres, a living contradiction of the 
line 

“A tiling of beauty is a joy forever," 

for the golden disk of its bloom and 
its feathery globe when it has gone to 
seed, are as beautiful as anything 
that grows, yet in the garden and on 
the lawn they are regarded as a pest. 

While we have less Spring than 
our English friends have, we seem to 


have more Spring flowers, and finer 
ones. There is the little Spring 
Beautj r , with its faintly blushing 
flowers, that brightens a whole hill 
side to-day, and to-morrow has faded. 
Then there is the Bloodroot, somewhat 
i larger and with a modest grace that 
attracts you as you come upon it in 
the shady woods. And the Hepatica, 
and the Trillium or Wake robin, with 
their curious three-cornered flowers, 
varying from white to dark purple. 
A dainty flower, and one that is 
appreciated abroad more highly than 
at home is the little yellow lily that 
we rather coarsely call Dog tooth 
| violet, or Adder’s tongue. The creep- 
! ing phloxes, pink or purplish, bloom 
in April or May, and dye the hillsides 
with a solid sheet of color. I 


for it blooms as early as the last of 
March. “Trailing arbutus” is a 
sham — sounds learned but isn't. It 
is no more like an arbutus than a 
violet is like a dogwood. Besides, if 
you will give it a Latin name, it is 
rrubutus, not aiAtftus. The botan- 
ical name is Epigaea repens — “on the 
earth creeping,” which is true if not 
pretty. Why should we Americans 
spoil our pretty flowers by giving 
them hideous names — “Bloodroot,” 
“Liver-wort,” “ Lung- wort ” (by the 
way, there is another graceful spring 
flower) are too disgustingly anatom- 
ical. They sound, too, especially if 
we speak of their “blowing” or of 
their being “blasted,” like the lan- 
guage of profane seafaring men. 

Still, we have some pretty names 


golden hue and having a faint but 
agreeable perfume. It blooms for 
nearly or quite two months. 

Our cut shows a bed of this flower 
on the grounds of Pitcher & Manda at 
Short Hills in this State. In the 
upper left hand corner is a bunch of 
phlox — the tall growing hybrids 
which bloom from July to September. 
No garden flower is superior in effect 
to these, with their panicles of bloom 
in the purest white and in all shades 
of red and purple. Yet, all these 
varieties have been evolved in a few 
years from our common summer 
blooming wild phlox of dull purple. 

An Amateur. 


O ISLES OF GREECE ! 



The Golden 

remember once, as my train whirled 
by a bank near New Brunswick in 
this State which was covered with 
this flower, that I thought, at first 
glance, the color was that of the 
red soil itself, showing a rich purple 
as it sometimes does when cut into 
and freshly exposed to the air. Then, 
the dearest of all wild-flowers, the 
darling that nestles under the sunny I 
side of a rock, hiding its spray of 
white or blush colored or even coral 
pink flowers with more than the 
modesty of the violet, under its mat of 
rusty brownish green leaves. Charm- 
ing to the sight, its perfume is be- 
yond comparison the most delightful 
in the flower world. It is a pity we 
haven’t a worthy name for it. May- 
flower is pretty good but not accurate, 


Columbine. 

for our wild-flowers. Nothing could 
be better than “ moccasin-flower ” for 
our loveliest orchid. “ Spring beau- 
ty, ” “Sun -dew,” “ Golden - club, " 
“Blue-flag,” are pretty and descrip- 
tive, and that uncanny but not un- 
graceful growth that looks so like an 
inch long trumpet-lily, bleached, 
stalk and all, to a deadly whiteness, 
is most aptly termed either “ Indian 
pipe ” or “ghost-flower.” The col- 
umbine is, perhaps, the last to bloom 
of what we may confidently call the 
wild-flowers of spring. The common 
red and yellow columbine is familiar 
all over our Northern hills, but we 
owe to the Rocky Mountain region 
the most splendid species — the golden 
columbine, — a flower measuring four 
inches in length, of the brightest 


KV FRANCES BELL COURSEN. 

O Isles of Greece ! O Isles of Greece ! 

In blue AJgean seas. 

Ye shame us that ye cry in vain 
To Christian hearts at ease. 

To Christians fellow-Christians cry, 
Against the cruel Turk : 

And Christian ships in quick reply 
Aid him in his dire work ! 


O Grecian Isles, home of the brave 
What is it that we see ? 

The Crescent and the Cross opposed 
And then— but can it be ? 

All Europe on the oppressor's side 
To crush who would be free 1 
In silence can the world abide 
Before this infamy'? 

The Crescent and the Cross opposed, 

And those who bear the name. 

The sacred name of Him who died 
Upon the Cross in shame. 

Lift up the hand of might to strike 
Not at, but for His foes, 

And, called His friends, they thus fill U t> 
The measures of His woes ! 

O gallant Greeks who stand alone 
Against this monstrous sin ; 

Some hearts heat high in fervent prayer 
That y'e and Right may win 
Your heroes thrilled the world of yore 
At famed Thermopyla; ; 

Heroes ! ye thrill the world once more 
In your Aigean Sea ! 


F aults of Speech— How Corrected 
At It ? 

In a recent letter says a teacher : 
“ We are having a dreadful time try- 
ing to break up some bad habits of 
speech. The law obtains that our 
children shall correct themselves 
twenty times for each fault, and their 
companions who come in to play with 
them cheerfully bow to the same 
mandate. So this afternoon being a 
holiday and unfavorable for and out- 
ing, while sitting in our library, the 
children all came down from their 
play-room in a procession with ban- 
ners and flags, and on each breast was 
pinned a paper badge bearing the le- 
gend : “Never say aint, ” and 
signed with the name of the wearer. 
The leader announced tlie host as the 
Army of “ I am not,” and they pa- 
raded all over the house saying “ I 
am not, I am not, down with aint!” 
So you see they- enter fully into the 
spirit of self-discipline and progress. 


Sent Free! 

To any person interested in humane 
matters, or who loves animals, we will 
send free, upon application, a copy of the 
“ ALLIANCE,’’ the organ of this Society. 
In addition to its intensely iutersting read- 
ing, it contains a list of the valuable and 
unusual premiums given by the paper. 
Address TIIE NATIONAL HUMANE 
ALLIANCE, 410-411 United Charities 
Building, New York. 
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Famous iDeaf Mrtists and — 

J^culjrtors of the World. 


NO. 3. --ALEX. MCGREGOR. 


time in the various magazines (includ- 
ing the British Deaf-Mute), being 
merely specimens of what he has done 
in his spare time. 

If only Mr. McGregor had had a 
' little more ambition when younger, 
and also the necessary' means to pursue 
the study of art, he would have attain- 
duced and foreseeing ed eminence in the profession ; in fact, 
when a student in the Local Govern- 
ment Art School he was more than 
once strongly advised by the head 


that deaf teachers 
would soon be at a 
discount, he resign- 
ed his position and : master to take up painting as a prof- 


took up drawing, 
being convinced he 
could do much bet- 
ter in this line. 

He soon secured a : that 
situation as litho 
artist with Mr. F. 

Bolt, then located 
in Glasgow, and 


Alex. McGregor. 

LEX. McGREGOR was born in 
Glasgow, in 1854. An attack 
rJ of whooping-cough depriving 
him of hearing when between the age 
of six and seven years, he was sent to 
the old Deaf and Dumb Institution at 
Townhead, where, under the paternal 
care of the late Duncan Anderson, he 
received the benefits of a first-class 
education. 

He continued at school for five years, 
fourof which were spent in the senior 
class, and left to be apprenticed to 
learn the trade of engraving (die-sink- 
ing). This not being congenial tohis 
inclinations, he secured a situation as 
assistant teacher in the Glasgow Insti- 
tution under Mr. Thomson, where he 
remained for seven y'ears. During this 
period he taught all the classes in suc- 
cession, being senior assistant at the 
time he left. While always deeply ' 
interested in the work of teaching the 
deaf he found the confinement and re- 
straint of schoolroom life somewhat 
irksome. 

About this time oralism was intro 


quickly mastering 
the technicalities of 
the business we find 
him, within a year of 
entering the place, 
the principal artist of j 
the firm. Here he 
remained for several 
years, until Mr. Bolt 
returned to Birming- 
ham, and then he de- 
cided to go into busi- 
ness on his own ac- 
count. His abilities 
being well known 
there was no lack of 
patrons, and for 
about two years he 

did very well. 

At the end of this time he was offer- 
ed, and accepted, a good situation 
with Messrs. McLure and McDonald, 
of Glasgow, where he is atthepresent 
time. He is one of the principal artists 
of the firm, his department being 
mostly the designing, drawing, and 
lithographing of calendars. Speci- 
mens of his work can be seen in 
almost any town in the United King- 
i dom. His reputation in this direction 
is well known, and he has received 
several tempting offers, a recent one 
being from a chromo-litho firm in the 
Midlands, but he say's he is very com- 
fortable and intends to remain where 
he is for the present. 

From forceofcircumstanees, picture- 
painting is more a matter of pleasure 
than business, his forte being in the 
1 direction of landscape rather than 
figure painting. He has exhibited 
occasionally' ; though, perhaps from 
a lack of ambition, he is not famous 
as the painter of any great picture, 

; those that have appeared from time to 


ession. This, however, he was quite 
unable to do. 

If this little sketch saw the light of 
| day without the acknowledgment 
to Mr, McGregor's prolific pen 
and ever-ready brush the British 
Deaf-Mute owes much of its popular- 
ity', and has attained its present high 
standard of excellence, justice would 
not have been done to the renowned 
Alec. Mr. McGregor is an allround 
man, a walking encyclopaedia, a dab- 
bler in art, science, and even poetry' ; 


a boy he was the happy owner of an 
old musical box, and developed quite 
a penchant for winding it up (and sit- 
ting on it to feel the music). Proba- 
bly his father was thinking of this 
particular musical box when he was 
tempted one day to purchase a violin 
for Alec, at an auction, quite oblivious 
of the fact that Alec was deaf. 

In 1884 he was married to Miss 
Catherine, eldest daughter of Thomas 
Rennie, of Birkenshaw, Uddington, 
brush manufacturer, ajyounglady who 
is, like himself, deaf, and has proved 
a help-meet in more ways than one. 

Five fine children have blessed the 
union, all of whom can hear and 
speak, the eldest a smart son of ten, 
bidding fair to be “a chip off the 
old block ’ ’ in displaying quite a talent 
for drawing. 

His life having alway's been a busy' 
one, in a brief article I can only enu- 
merate a few of the facts most likely 
to interest our readers. Would that 
there were more of the deaf with as 




TOILERS OF THE field— THE last load. By Alex. McGregor, I$<yf. 
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’point house ferry on the CLYDE.” By Alex. McGregor, /Sqj. 


a lover of football, and a keen debater. 
He is not a “popular” man among 
the deaf in the ordinary' sense of the 
word. He is too fond of speaking the 
truth without fear or favor to become 
popular ; for to be “ popular ” nowa- 
days a man must have a good plump 
share of hypocrisy. 

Keenly' alive to everything affecting 
the welfare of the deaf, it is only nat- 
ural to find him in the front of 
deaf-mute politics and literature, and 
this position he has held for many 
years. While not actually identify - 
ing himself with any special branch 
of work, for several years he has been 
a member of the committee of the 
Glasgow Deaf and Dumb Society, and 
is always ready to assist in the fur- 
thering of any worthy object for the 
welfare of the deaf. 

Of late he has taken to photograph v , 
as a recreation, and in spite of the 
many duties occupying his time, he 
has mastered the art in all its detail. 

Being so busy a man, and deaf 
withal, it will scarcely be expected 
that he will be much of a musician ; it 
is, however, recoded of him that when 


great a share of generosity, persever* 
ance, and pluck as Alexander Mc- 
Gregor ! 

Joseph Hepworth. 


APRIL. 


We 


wait for thy coming, sweet wind ot 
the South ! 

For the touch of thy light wings, the kiss 
of thy month : 

For the yearly evangtl thou bearest from 
God, 

Resurrection 
sod.’ 


and life to the graves of the 


O, soul of the spring-time, its life and its 
breath. 

Bring warmth to this coldness, brinir life 
to this death ; 

Renew the great miracle ; let us behold 

The stone from the month of the sepulchre 
rolled. 

And nature like Lazarus rise as of old. 

— /. G. Whittier. 


The Cross School for the Deaf at 
Preston, England, intends holding a 
bazaar in October, 1897, to clear off a 
debt of .£3. 000 on the building fund. 
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Our text on this occasion is found 
in a telegram in a daily- paper, as fol- 
lows : — “Much dissatisfaction is ex- 
pressed in G. A. R. circles with the 
text-books on U. S. History used in 
the public schools. It is claimed 
that they are too favorable to the 
Confederates. The Board of Educa 
tion has ordered a text-book to be 
prepared to meet their objections.” 

It does not appear that inaccuracy 
was charged against the obnoxious 
books, and it is not likely that any 
author would write, or that any pub- 
lisher would put on the market for 
use in Northern schools, a work of 
the kind ignoring the splendid 
achievements of the United States 
armies, in which, as well as in those 
of their opponents, a parallel may be 
found for every deed of valor, every- 
act of magnanimity-, recorded in his- 
tory, ancient, medieval or modern. 

It looks as if this were another 
instance of that pestiferous interfer- 
ence with school teaching (unfortu- 
nately so familiar), with the purpose 
of giving the pupils the facts, not as 
they are but as we would like them 
to be. You must teach “temperance 
phvsiology, ” and make a wretched 
prig out of your little boy by en- 
couraging him to think that he 
understands the obscure and com- 
plicated effects which follow the in- 
gestion of alcohol into the human 
stomach. You must study geology- — 
so that you don't find any- rocks that 
were laid down more than six thou- 
sand years ago, and if you are work- 
ing on statistics, your results must 
not tell against the orthodox kind of 
tariff or of currency. 

Now, so far as this spirit exists 
(and first and last there is, and has 
been a good deal of it in our schools 


and colleges), there is the very- 
opposite — the very impossibility, of 
true education. A teacher (save the 
mark) who does such work is a very 
Fagin, teaching intellectual dislion 
esty ; he is like the devil in the old 
story-, who stole the friar's robe, and 
as he stretched out his hand over the 
kneeling people, turned the benedie 
tion for which they waited into a 
soul - blighting curse. 

“‘What is truth,’ asked jesting 
Pilate — and would not stay to wait 
an answer.” Very ill-mannered in 
him, to be sure, but the course of the 
Roman procurator was honesty itself 
compared with this juggling with the 
instruments with which one is to 
search for truth. One who thus 
perverts the sacred name of education 
is like the man who asks you to 
analy-ze his ore and then salts his 
mine ; or the navigator who moves 
his chronometer forward before he 
reckons his longitude. 

Whatever else you teach your 
pupil, teach him to be honest. We 
are all coming to understand that we 
live in a universe of truth ; one in 
which effect follows cause by- an 
inevitable law — -a universe in which 
the children’s favorite game of 
“make believe” has no power to 
help us. 

“The moving Finger writes; and. having 
writ, 

Moves on, nor all your eloquence and wit 
Can lure it back to cancel half a line, 

Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.” 

Or, if the language of the Persian 
poet seems to you too high flown, 
take Abraham Lincoln's illustration, 
“ How many legs has a sheep, if y-ou 
call the tail another leg ? ” “ Fi ve. ” 

“No; it has four. Calling a tail a 
leg does not make it one." 

By all means let us have patriot- 
ism, but first let us have downright 
truthfulness, and the patriotism will 
take care of itself. 

In education, truth, sincerity-, 
intellectual honesty- is the one tiling 
needful— it is the pearl of great price ; 
having this, all things else shall be 
added unto you. 

President G, Stanley Hall, of 
Clark University, in a recent lecture at 
Philadelphia, which we had the pleas- 
ure of hearing, gave, incidentally, an 
argument for the “rotation of clas- 
ses", or “departmental instruction" 
which was new to us, and which is 
worth reproducing. 

He was speakingof the tendency in 
children to imitate the ways of older 
people; a tendency which is so fami- 
liar to us as to be a commonplace ol 
remark, and which, like most tilings 
which are so familiar, we are all the 
time forgetting and overlooking. 

We know that the pupil will con- 
sciously, or, more often linconsicous- 
ly, copy the little mannerisms of the 
teacher, that her refinement, or the 
lack of it, in tones, dress, manner of 
speech and of thought will be reflect- 
ed in the members of her class, that 


truthfulness, a sense of honor, kind- 
ness and consideration for others are 
acquired not so much by formal teach- 
ing as by contact with one to whom 
we look up and in whom we find 
those virtues exemplified. 

Now, he reasons, a teacher who is a 
specialist in her teaching work must 
almost certainly be an enthusiast in 
her own branch It was all very well 
for Francis Bacon to take all know- 
ledge to be his province, but you and I 
would better confine ourselves mostly 
to a small cornerofthat province. The 
true knight loves his one mistress 
with an affection far beyond what the 
Soldan can bestow upon his whole 
harem. Well, then; enthusiasm in 
the teacher, like any thing else that 
belongs to her, is imitable and is sure 
to be imitated. This perhaps, is ob- 
jected to as a priori reasoning. Very- 
well ; here conies in " child study "and 
in answer to the question : ‘ ‘ How did 

you become interested in y-our favorite 
study ? ' ’ by far the most frequent 
among some thousands of answers 
is : “ We had a teacher who was espe- 
cially- interested in it." 

I11 the first stages of instruction, 
the great thing is that the teacher be 
interested, above all, in the pupil 
(ratlier, let us say, in the child,) but 
there comes a stage in which it conies 
to be quite as important, or even 
more important, that the teacher be 
passionately interested in the subject 
studied. 

We do not give this as the last 
word on this subject, but it strikes us 
as a contribution to the settlement of 
the question. 


In the same lecture Ur. Hall (and 
as long as we can quote G. Stanley 
Hall at first hand, we are not afraid of 
trespassing on our readers’ patience ) 
repeated a very striking story which 
was told to him by Dr. Carpenter of 
London, a name that is familiar to 
everyt one who has even dipped into 
physiological reading. It seems that 
a young man, while walking along 
the street, had been struck by some- 
thing in such a way that the spinal 
cord had been severed from the brain. 

He was taken to the hospital, where 
Dr. Carpenter saw him, and he lived 
for several hours. During all this 
time, he continued, without ceasing, 
the motion of twirling his moustache. 
Here was a set of muscular movements 
which this youth had learned in the few 
years since he had had a moustache 
to twirl, but in which habit had drill- 
ed him until he could do it perfectly 
with absolutely no action of the brain 
at all. Much more, then, can the 
things that it is most important forus 
to do all our life long be so learned by- 
repetition in the plastic years of early 
childhood that we shall do them with- 
out thought — as we say, “ by instinct ” 
The jingle of the multiplication table, 
tlie movement of the hand in writing, 
are familiar examples of the value ol 
this kind of drill. But, it seems to us, 


this principle applies alsoin the teach- 
ing of manners and morals. Practi- 
cal people know this, so far as regards 
their own business. The drillmaster 
is in his generation wiser than the 
children of light. Why is it that the 
soldier must not sit down to dinner or 
go to the doctor, or at drill turn his 
head or lift his hand, except at the 
signal of command ? Why, but that 
in this way the habit of acting by- 
command is made to pass from the 
field of consciousness into that of 
“ second nature. ” Then, if you want 
your child to be kind to the weak, to 
be generous, to be persevering, let 
him practise these virtues daily- in 
trifles while he is too young to know 
the reason why of any of them. True, 
in a sense, this is not a high sort of 
education. It is not the way to teach, 
let, us say, history. But in regulat- 
ing conduct, is it not the highest, in 
its results? The purity that, without 
understanding it, recoils from evil 
with an unerring repulsion, the honor 
that “ dreads a stain like a wound,” 
are they not what we wish for our 
daughters and our sons ? And these 
fine feelings, let us remember, are the 
result of habit, not of reasoning. 
Reasoning on questions of morals is 
casuistry-, and the casuist, though a 
useful and necessary thinker, need not 
be called in to teach elementary ethics, 
any more than we need the anatomist 
to demonstrate to the baby the use of 
the muscles in walking. There are 
things that it is well to learn, chiefly 
because in the learning we shall get 
power which we may use to good ac- 
count in many ways. These things 
should be taught in quite another 
way. But there are a few things that 
we must learn chiefly because we have 
absolute need of them every day. 
These things it is best to learn in the 
way that will most surely- fix them in 
us ( not in “our mind, ”) for all time 
— y-es, we trust, for all eternity. 


The maxim of Aristotle ; “What- 
ever is in the mind, was in the 
senses,” is familiar to us all, and we 
have it in view in arranging our pu- 
pils' work in the kindergarten and in 
the manual training room and in the 
nature- study courses. It has seemed 
however, that in the case of Helen 
Keller, there must be an exception. 

For liow, with the two chief senses 
shut off, could her mind have been so 
stored with ideas, not only in great- 
er number than with the normal child, 
but of the kind that, one would say, 
could come only through the sense of 
sight or of hearing, unless these 
ideas reached her in some way inde- 
pendent altogether of sense? An 
incident related to the writer by a 
young lady who had the pleasure of 
meeting Helen lately seems suggest- 
ive. She had brought with her a bunch 
of violets which she handed to Helen 
and which Helen placed oil the sofa, 
she herself sitting in a chair. While 
the two girls were conversing, the 
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visitors saw tlie violets fall on the 
floor. Helen at once, and in the i 
most matter-of-course way, reached 1 
down and picked up the flowers and 
replaced them. It is to be noted that 
in falling the flowers did not brush 
against her dress and that in recover 
ing them there was no hesitation or un- 
certainty. We know that in describ- | 
ing scenes where she has been and 
persons whom she has met, she habit- 
ually says: “I saw "and '• I heard ”. [ 
It is certain that, in some way, she ' 
forms conceptions of sights and of! 
sounds very different from those which i 
other deaf and blind persons form. 
It is evident at a glance that she is | 
the most delicately framed of human ' 
beings, and we can believe that she is 
sensitive to impressions of which the j 
rest of us take no cognizance. " One ; 
would have said her very body 
thought. ” 

Mythology, which often hints at a [ 
truth which science takes a longtime i 
in discovering, tells of Argus with j 
his hundred eyes, which, since his J 
-change into a peacock, we may see j 
marked on his brilliant feathers. 

Biologists tell us of certain lowly 
forms oflife in which, with no special- 1 
ized organ of vision, the whole surface 
•of the body is supplied with a pigment 
sensitive to light, so that, in its hum- 
ble way, it is literally ‘‘all eyes.’’ 
Whether, in Hellen's case ‘‘extremes j 
meet ’’ and this flower of God’s creat - 1 
ures, too, literally sees with her whole 
bodv or not, certainly she becomes 
aware of things around her 
which we others can notice only’ by’ j 
sight. 

We have received from Mr. C. Trin- 
idad Garcia, Director of the National 
School for Deaf-mutes in the city ofj 
Mexico, a handsome pamphlet con- J 
taining a full report of the exercises 
attending the distribution of prizes at 
the above school on the 9th of January. 
1897, by the President of the Republic. 
Besides the exhibitions, usual on such 
occasions, of the proficiency’ of the j 
pupils, the audience had the pleasure 
of listening to a scholarly and elo- 
quent address from Mr. Garcia, treat 
ing briefly of the history of deaf-mute 
instruction, the causes of deafness 
and the possibility of its prevention 
and cure. 

The most striking statement that 
we find in this paper is the following : 

“ It appears that the elevation 
above the sea level bears a direct re- 
lation to the number of deaf-mutes 
found in a given district. In the low 
countries — Holland for instance — the 
proportion sinks almost to the vanish- 
ing point; since there are only 5.33 
deaf - mutes to 10,000 inhabitants, 
while in Switzerland there are 24. and 
in the Argentine Republic there are 30, 
to 10,000 inhabitants. I11 the other 
countries of Europe also, there is 
found a relation between the altitude 
and the number of deaf mutts # * 

There is something in the atmosphere 
of the mountains which produces 



some lesion of the organs of hearing, 
temporary only in adults, but which 
is surely permanent in children.” 
The statistics referred to are interest- 
ing, but can hardly be regarded as 
final. If the rarity of mountain air 
were the great cause of deafness, the 
low-lying and densely populated bas- 
in comprising the valley of the Missis- 
sippi should be comparatively’ free 
from deafmutism. But a comparison 
of, say, Colorado and Illinois, does 
not bear out this theory. 

The pamphlet reviewed contains 
also an interesting article, reprinted 
from “ La Voz de Mexico, ” by Mr. T. 
Sanchez Santos, on the history and 
methods of deaf-mute instruction. 
The writer advocates the pure oral 
method, which is the one in vogue in 
the schools in Mexico. 


Till' AFRICAN DEAF. 


June, 1881. There was but one deaf- education for a good many indigent 
mute pupil with whom to start the children, and to defray current expen- 
school. Soon the number rose to ses. For eight years the boys and 
fourteen, seven boys and seven girls, girls boarded together, though it was 
and for some time Mr. de Rabat was 1 often felt that the resjionsibilities of 
assisted by his sister. The present those in charge were considerably in- 
teaching staff consists of the princi- creased. In October, 1891, the girls 
pal and four assistants, besides those wete removed to a separate home, 
assisting in the technical department. The Deaf Girls' Home is under the 
At first the pupils were boarded in care of Miss Helm, where the lady- 
private families, and the school was teachers also reside. At first a house 
kept in a room hired for that purpose, was hired for this purpose. After 
As the number increased the commit- nine months a property in Church 
tee felt the desirability of having a Street, at a suitable distance from the 
boarding establishment, where the school, was bought for ,£1,000, and an 
scholars might be under proper home additional ^250 was spent on altera- 
supervision. A suitable property was tions. Of this there is still ,£800 un- 
bought for £2,250. In April, 1882, paid, making the total debt on the 
the boarding department was opened Institution. ,£1.800. 
in charge of Mr. and Mrs. de Labat, In compliance with applications re- 
sen., who have always attended to the ceived. blind pupils were admitted in 
wants of the pupils with untiring 1891, full provision having been made 
care. They are assisted by the resi- for their proper instruction. Hither- 
dent gentlemen teachers. to it has been a great drawback that 

In course of time the dwelling- many of the pupils have gone to 
house was enlarged by having an up- school too old to derive much profit 

from the instruction. 
At the prestnt time 
iliere are two. aged 
25 and 30 respective- 
ly, the one admitted 
n 1892 and the other 
11 1893. This In- 
stitute has had pu- 
pils from all parts 
>f the Colony, as 
well as from the 
neighboring States. 

The method ad- 
ipted for the instruc- 
tion of the deaf is 
the so-called Ger- 
lian or oral method, 
file pupils receive 
instruction either in 
Dutch or English, 
ceording to the 
.visli of the parents, 
.f they stay long 
nough, then, after 
laving fairly mas- 
ered one language, 
.hey are also taught 
something of the 
other. Owing to the 
English and Dutch 
children living to- 
gether in the same 
boarding establish- 
ment, it is found 
impossible to forbid 
or even limit the use 
their intercourse with 


Worcester Deaf and Dumb Institute — Cape Coi.oxy, South Africa. 


H istorical Sketch of ttie Worcest- 
er Deaf and Dumb Institute, 
Cape Colony. 

>''s^HE idea of providing the means 
of education for the deaf and 
1 dumb and the blind of Cape 

Colony and the neighbouring States 
; first presented itself to the mind of 
; the Rev. William Murray, of Worcest- 
j er, in 1878. Towards the end of that 
year he laid the matter before the Re- 
formed Church Synod, then in Session, 
and his appeal met with a ready re- 
sponse. A Committee was at once 
appointed and steps taken for the es 
tablishment of a school for the Deaf 
and the Blind. Sir Langhaui Dale, 
who was then Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, took the matter tip earnestly 
and at once made promise ot ample 
Government aid. The Committee 
gratefully acknowledged the hearty 
co-operation of the late Superintend- 
ent General of Education from the 
time the School was established un- 
til his retirement from office. 

The present principal, Mr. B. J. 
de Labat, was sent to Europe to study 
I the methods for educating the Deaf 
! and Dumb and the Blind. He return- 
I ed in due time, and began work in 


| per story added. Soon a work-shop 
! and more school room accommodation 
were required. The whole of the alter 
! ations were obtained at the cost of 


of signs in 
each other. 

The inspectors’ reports testify that 
“ the school is doing valuable work. 


£ 1 , 200. Owing to this subsequent The teaching is intelligent and per- 


outlay, there is still a debt of ,£1.000 
resting upon tlie property in Adder- 
ley Street. 

I11 October. 1882, when the Synod 
of the D. R. Church again assembled 
in Cape Town, the committee, to 
prove how the trust committed to its 
charge had been dealt with, decided 
to have a public examination in pres 
ence of the assembled ministers and 
interested friends. 

Another object in view was to bring 
the work more definitely before the 
public — to awaken interest, and soli 


severing, the discipline kindly and 
effective." 'This Institution de- 
serves every encouragement in carry- 
ing out its philanthropic work.” 
"The accommodation and domestic ar- 
rangements apjiear to be satisfactory. ” 
There is an industrial department 
connected with the school, where the 
boys learn caipentry and cooperage. 
Special arrangements have often been 
made for bo\ s who have a predilection 
for some other trade, such as tailoring, 
cart-building, &c. The girls do plain 
sewing under supervision four hours a 


cit pecuniary aid. As the pupils week, and they also take pait in the 

domestic work of their sc liool- house. 

At present the Institute has 8 teach- 
ers and 76 pupils, 44 of whom are 
deaf, and the rest blind. During the 
past two years 63 boys and 25 girls 
have attended the school, of which 18 
boys and 10 girls have left, 2 lioys 
have died. The income for the year 
1895 was .£2.965. and the ex (tend it tire 
,£3,840 . — British Deaf- Mute. 


were few in number and mostly poor, 
means had to be found to reduce the 
debt, even if working expenses could 
be met. The immediate result was a 
resolution passed by the Synod bind- 
ing all ministers of the 1 ). R. Church 
to have at least one collection a year 
in each congregation in aid of the 
Institution. Several have regular- 
ly done so. By means of these col- 
lections liberal Government support, 
and voluntary contributions, the com- 
mittee has been able to provide free 
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School - Room. 

Conducted by R. B. Lloyd, A.B. 


HE generality of our pupils have too im- 
perfect a knowledge of the English language 
to spend much time in the study and memoriz- 
ing of text books. Most of their time should be 
given to acquiring facility and correctness in the 
use of language, and ability to read books under- 
standingly. The custom of designating a short 
lesson in the text book to be committed to memory 
in the evening and reproduced, word for word, in 
the morning has little to recommend it beyond 
the fact that it trains the memory. A more use- 
ful exercise is a reading lesson of a page or more 
to be read carefully, the meaning grasped, and 
the narrative reproduced with the sentences short- 
ened or lengthened and equivalent expressions 
substituted for those in the text, wherever it can 
be done without injury to the sense or style. It 
is advantageous sometimes to let the pupil para- 
phrase with the book or paper containing the 
lesson before him. One of the exercises on this 
page, (An Item of News), will serve to illustrate 
mv meaning. Moreover, with the help of an al- 
manac and an encyclopedia of persons and places 
the teacher can make a list of the birthdays of 
famous men and women and the dates of im- 
portant events, and thus have at hand useful 
subjects for composition for almost every day of 
the year. The teacher can speak about these 
events on their anniversaries or assign them to 
individual pupils to read about. This provides a 
wide range of useful reading . R. b. l. 


An Item oT Sfcw». 


5U 


(Original.) 

While riding on a merry-go-round at Washing, 
ton Park, last summer, a fourteen -year-old boy 
fell and was seriously injured. His skull was 
fractured and one arm broken. He was taken to 
a hospital in an unconscious condition. 

( The same reproduced . ) 

Last summer a boy was riding on a merry-go- 
round at Washington Park. He fell off liis steed 
and broke his arm and fractured his skull. He 
was unconscious when the men picked him up. 
They took him to a hospital. 

Questions. 

1. Who sits with you ? 

2. Who sits behind you ? 

3. Who sits at the head of your table? 

4. On which side of school-room are you sit- 
ting? 

5. On which side of the street is this building ? 

6. On which side of the grounds is Chestnut 
street ? 

7. Were you ever bitten by a dog ? 

8. Have you ever had measles ? 

9. Have yon been vaccinated ? 

.oJ.-oilb'V _ . 

Questions to Make You Think* 

1. What do you think the moon is made of? 

2. Can a bird fly to the moon ? Why ? 

3. What makes the grass green ? 

4. Why do people honor Lincoln ? 

5 . Why are boats made of wood ? 

6. Why is there a fence round our grounds ? 

7. What are windows for? 

8 . What are curtains for ? 

9. Why is the boiler-housechimney very high ? 

A TwO-Cent stamp. 

It cost two cents. It is red. It has Washing- 
ton’s picture on it. It is about one inch long 
and three-quarters of an inch wide. It is cancell- 
ed. It cannot be used again. It is a United 


States stamp. It has a border. It has the words 
“United States. Two Cents ” on it. 

Alt Addressed Envelope. 

1. To whom is this envelope addressed ? 

2. What is the postmark ? 

3. When did it arrive at the Trenton post- 
office ? 

4. When was it mailed ? 

5. Was it sealed ? 

6. What was the postage on it ? 

7. Is the stamp cancelled ? 

8. Was the letter registered ? 

9. What does it cost to register a letter ? 

10. When should you register a letter ? 

1 1 . What is the postage on a letter to Europe ? 

12. Where should a stamp be placed on an en- 
velope ? 

Filling Hlanks. 

1. James early every morning. 

2. I have three letters to-day. 

3. The bell has for recess. 

4. The cat has the bird. 

5. He has not his lesson. 

6. Mr. H. lias to New York. 

7. He to Philadelphia yesterday. 

8. I saw a man a bicycle this morning. 

9. He felt a fly on his face. 

10. Thej- saw him a letter. 

When Washington was a little boy. 


When I was a little girl, . 

If I should see my mother now, . 

If I had plenty of money, . 

While walking on the railroad. . 

While I was eating my dinner, . 

While playing with matches, . 

Geography. 

1. Locate the following : — 

Chicago 

Detroit 

New Orleans 

San Francisco 

New York City 

Philadelphia 

Newark 

St. Louis 

Montreal 

Halifax 

2. Which of these cities is the largest ? 

3. How would you go to it ? 

4. How far is it from Trenton and in what 
direction ? 

5. What is it famous for ? 

6. Have you ever been to any of these cities ? 

7. Which of these cities is farthest from you 
and in what direction ? 

II. 

1. Where is Paris ? 

2. On what river is it ? 

3. What is it famous for ? 

4. About how many people has it? 

5. Name some of its famous buildings. 

6. Would you like to visit it? 

7. How would you go ? 

8. What is the fare from New York to Paris? 

9. Would you have to learn to write French if 
you intended to visit Paris ? 

tinted StaleN History. 

1 . When did the Civil War begin ? 

2. What was the cause of the war ? 

3. Who was President of the United States at 
the time ? 

4. Who was President of the Confederate 
States ? 

5. How long did the war last and what was the 
result ? 

6. What were the northern soldiers called ? 
the southern ? 

7. Name some distinguished officers in the war. 

8. Who was the most famous of the northern 
generals and who of the southern generals ? 

English History. 

j. When did Queen Elizabeth reign ? 

2. Who were her parents ? 

3. Was she a Catholic or a Protestant ? 

4. For what is her reign famous ? 


5. Name some of the famous men who lived in 
England in her time. 

6. Why did Philip II. make war against her ? 

7. What was the result of the war ? 

8. What woman gave Elizabeth a great deal of 
trouble ? 

9. How did Elizabeth treat the Catholics and 
Puritans ? 

A Picture. 

It is a picture of a boy and a goat. They are 
in the country. It is summer time. The goats 
are driven by the boy. They are pulling hay on 
a little wagon. One goat is white and the 
other goat is black. They walk by the boy. 
They have short tails. Tlieir horns are big. 
They have beards. I have no goat. The boy ’s 
name is Willie. He is eight years old. He is 
holding a stick in his hand. He has a hat on 
his head. He has no stockings on. I think he 
is poor. He is a very smart boy. The wagon is 
small. He is very happy because I think he 
plays with them. He looked at them. He likes 
them. The trees are not pretty. 

Arithmetic. 

Mr. Booz bought 3000 school desks at $3 apiece, 
agreeing to pay for them in 3 yrs. 14 da. at 7$ 
interest. What was the amount due ? 

14 7 

14 da = = 

360 180 

630 


3000 180 ) 44100 ( 24.50 

$ 3 . 36 


9000 8 1 

.07 73 


$ 630.00 int. for 1 year. 90 

3 T h ' 90 

1890.00 int. for 3 years. 

34.50 


1914 50 int. for 3 years & 14 da. 
9000 


$10914 50 Amount due. 

A debt of $147. 16*4 ran 6 yrs. n mos. 17 da. 
before it was paid. Two years’ interest was 
thrown off. Find the amount due at 8$. 

11 mos. 17 da. = 

$ 147 . 16 ^ 330 + 17 = 347 da. 

.08 


11.7738 int. for 1 vcar. 

470913 

113478 


58.4390 int. for 4 yrs. 11 mos. 17 da. 
147 16 


$ 305 599 Amount. 

April Events. 

( These events are to be read about by the pupils on their 
anniversaries. They furnish a subject for composition 
for nearly every day of the month . ) 

Bismarck born April 1, 1815. 

Charlemagne born April 2, 742. 

W. Irving born April 3, 1783. 

Peter Cooper died April 4, 1883. 

Battle of Shiloh fought April 6, 1862. 
Wordsworth born April 7, 1770. 

Lee surrendered April 9, 1865. 

Clay born April 12, 1777. 

Lincoln shot April 14, 1865. 

Motley born April 15, 1814. 

William of Orange born April 16, 1533 - 
Battle of Lexington fought April 19, 1775. 
Tilly died April 20, 1632. 

Fielding born April 22, 1707 
Shakespeare died April 23, 1616. 

Cromwell born April 25, 1599. 

Alice Cary born April 26, 1820. 

Grant born April 27, 1822 and Morse born 1791. 



FROM THE “ DAII.V BI I.I.ICTIN." 


A I-ittle Paper Printed for Tlie Pupils of 
tlie Slew Jersey School. 


Wednesday, March 24, 1897 . 

Yesterday Mr. Jenkins got a letter front the Director of 
the Perkins Institute for the Blind, in Boston. He said 
that the Silent Worker is the best instituton paper in 
America. 

Minnie Walsh’s fathet came here yesterday. He took 
Minnie to town and bought her a present. Julius Aaron’s 
aunt came to see him. She was much pleased to find 
how well he is doing. 

Yesterday afternoon Michael Murray put the horse to 
the roller, and rolled the lawn. That has to be done every 
spring, because in the winter the frost heaves the ground 
and makes it rough. 

Yesterday afternoon Messrs. Woodward and Frey, of the 
Board of Education visited the school. They went into 
the printing department and inspected it thoroughly. 
They found every thing in good order. 

Thursday , 25. 

Yesterday Miss Conger helped Mr. Jenkins to send away 
a lot of reports. She will help him again to-day. 

Yesterday afternoon Michael Murray put the horse to 
the roller and rolled the roadways around the grounds. 
The frost is all out of the ground now. 

Mr. Jenkins is going to have the old magazines taken to 
pieces and the interesting stories and pictures preserved. 
They will be bound and will be very useful. 

Cecil Toft is going to arrange a game for our boys with 
the Y.M.C.A. basket-ball team. We don't expect to win, 
but the practice will be good. If the boysare smart, they 
may pick up some wrinkles about the game. 

Friday, 26. 

Aaron Simon received a very pleasant visit from his sis- 
ter to-day, 

Yesterday was Mr. Lloyd’s birthday. He is 49 years 
old We wish him many happy returns of the day. 

Mr. McLaughlin is quite expert at mending bicycles, 
and has helped many of our school people out of difficul- 
ties with their wheels. 

The boys are beginning to play base-ball now. Their 
“ diamond ” is in fine condition. We hope they will have 
a strong team this year. 

Mr. Jenkins has gone to visit the New York Institution 
for the Deaf in New York City to-day. He will remain 
over night as the guest of Prof' and Mrs. E. H. Currier. 

Saturday, 27. 

Cecil Toft took some of the big boys out last night to see 
a game of basket-ball, but they got fooled, as there was 
no game at all. 

The “ kids ” played a game of baseball yesterday. The 
teams were captained by Jackson and Borsch respective- 
ly. Borsch’s team won by the score of 12 to 8. 

Monday, 29. 

Yesterday afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins took tea at 
the school, on Mrs Myers’s invitation. They had a very- 
pleasant evening. 

A new pnpil came here Saturday. Her name is Amelia ] 
Beyer and she is 15 years old. She lives in Millstone near 
New Brunswick. She has never been in school before. ' 
It is too bad. 

Misses Bunting and Bockee went to Mt. Airy on Satur- [ 
day and spent the day in visiting the institution. They 
were very much pleased at the fine work done there and 
al the kind treatment they- received. 

Mr. Jenkins got back from New York on Saturday- even- j 
ing. He had a very good time and he saw many things i 
that will be useful to the school. The exhibition of sew- 
ing schools was wonderful. The girls in the public schools 
of many cities are learning to sew and make dresses very 
nicely. There were some very beautiful specimens of 
sewing from Japan. Mr. Jenkins spent Friday night at 
'■ Fan wood ” institution. 

Tuesday, jo. 

The Methodist Conference is holding its meeting in 
Trenton now. Mr. Sharp and Mrs. Swartz attend some of 
the meetings. 

The boys played the first practice game of the season on 
the base-ball diamond yesterday afternoon. It seems 
quite like Spring. 

Several pairs of glasses came by mail from the oculist ! 
this morning. 

The pupils in the older classes are much interested in 
reading about the coming celebration of the sixtieth an- 
niversary of Queen Victoria’s reign. They want to get all 
the reading matter and pictures they can on the subject. 

The pupils in Mrs. Porter's classes are very fond of I 
working at their illustrations out of school. Ella Wolter 
has drawn a nice picture to illustrate the story of the I 
three bears. 

Wednesday, ji. 

The pupils keep on coming. Yesterday Mr. Jenkins 
got another application for a girl in Jersey City. Probab 
Jy she will wait until next September. 

“Yesterday Mr. Jenkins got some school books from New 
York . There are some new writing-books to teach verti- 
cal writing and some interesting books on history. 

Yesterday afternoon some young ladies visited the 
school. One of them was Miss Kingdou, daughter of the 
Secretary of the Senate. They were very much pleased 
with what they saw. 
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Last evening, after study hour, the basket-ball team 
played a game with a team from the Trenton Iron Co. 
Our boys won, by the score of 25 to 1. The game was play- 
ed fast and clean and was very much enjoyed, es- 
pecially by our boys. 

Thursday, April /. 

This is lovely weather for the bicyclers. Mr. Jenkins 
was over here before breakfast this morning, on his wheel, 
of course . 

Mr. Toft left the employ of the school y-esterday. The 
new man goes on duty this morning. His name is Mr. 
Newcomb. 

Yesterday afternoon a big box came by express. It has 
palms and other plants in it, and it came from Florida. 
Mr. Jenkins will have it opened to-day and the plants 
will be potted. 

This fine weather the boys play base-ball every after- 
noon. Gallagher is likely^to make a fine pitcher, and 
Marvin Hunt catches well behind the bat. Some of 
the smaller boys will make good players when they 
get big enough . 

Friday, 2. 

The palms and other plants that came from Florida 
were potted. They- look very nice. 

Yesterday Mr. Hearnen had William and Michael Mur- 
ray take up the board walks. They are not needed now, as 
the frost is all out of the ground. 

Mrs. Keeler and Miss Tilson moved yesterday. It is 
very hard to get permanent board near the school. The 
teachers are migratory, like the Arabs. They will probab- 
ly buy tents to live in . 

Max Kuetizler is really quite an artist. I saw some of 
his drawings of animals which were really capital. He 
would rather draw- pictures than eat, any time. We 
must cultivate his talent as he grows older. 

The announcements of the wedding of Miss Vail’s sis- 
ter were received yesterday. The wedding was a very- 
quiet one. Mtss Vail will be back here on Monday morn- 
ing. In the meantime her place is well filled by Mrs. 
Lloyd. By- the way, she is another of Mr. Jenkins’s old 
pupils. She was graduated from the High Class of the 
New York Institution when he was teaching there. 

Saturday , 4. 

Dr. Aid was here again yesterday afternoon and ex- 
amined some more cases. He has pretty- nearly- finished 
his work. 

Yesterday Mr. Jenkins got some nice rose bushes. He 
will have some of them planted in a little bed on the girls’ 
side. The girls will enjoy the flowers. 

Mrs. Myers took her first lessons in bicycle riding the 
other day. Miss Conger was her instructor. We shall 
soon see all the ladies in the school on their wheel. 

Last evening Mr. Jenkins let the boys have a debate 
about Cuba . The question was : ‘ ' Resolved, That the lin- 
ked States ought to help Cuba to gain her independence," 
The pupils enjoyed it very much. 

Yesterday Dr. and Mrs. Parker, from Halifax, N. S., 
spent a large part of the day at the school. Dr. Parker is 
one of the Board of the Halifax Institution for the Deaf. 
He is seventy- five years old, but he does not look it. He 
took copious notes, and seemed very much pleased with 
what he saw, 

Monday, 6. 

The game of ball which our boys played with a picked 
team of hearing boys on Saturday afternoon, was a drawn 
game. 

Last evening Mr. Jenkins told the pupils about India. 
He is going to tell them a story called “ On the Face of the 
Waters.” It is about the great mutiny in 1875. Indiaisa 
very interesting country. 

The Committee on Education held a meeting at the State 
House on Saturday. In the afternoon Mr. Owen, the 
chairman, came over to the school and spentsome time in 
looking around the buildings. He was interested to see 
the boys playing a game of ball. 

Tuesday, 7 . 

William Gallagher met with an accident yesterday. 
He cut his finger with the bread cutter. He’ was very- 
plucky about it and made no fuss . 

William Newcomb made a new flower bed yesterday . 
afternoon. It is back of the main building. Mr. Jenkins 
has some nice plants to put in it. 

Mr. Woodward of the Board was here yesterday after- 
noon. He had an interview with Mr. Jenkins and Mrs. 
Myers. He did not stay very long. 

Yesterday morning, while the pupils in Mrs. Keelet's 
class were writing letters home. Charlie Schliff wrote a let- 
ter to the flower plant in his school-room. It was a very- 
pretty little letter. Perhaps Mr. Jenkins will print it iii 
the Silent Worker. 

Weston Jenkins, Jr., was here yesterday afternoon. He 
had asortofbigtrumpet made of paste -board. Itis called 
a megaphone. Their deaf boys wondered what it is for. 
It will carry the voice so that a person can stand at the 
main building and can talk to another person at the stable. 
He will use it at the hall games, to shout his school yell. 

Wednesday, 7. 

The hyacinths are out in full bloom this morning. They 
look very- lovely. The tulips will soon be in bloom. 

Yesterday afternoon Mr. Hearnen made frames for the 
new slates for Miss March’s room. They are better than 
the old ones, because they have a groove to put the chalk 
in. 

The Board of Education had their annual meeting for 
the election of officers yesterday. Mr. Hays was re-elect- 
ed President, Mr. Campbell, Vice President. Mr. Wood- 


j ward Treasurer of the Normal School and Mr. Hancock 
Treasurer of the Deaf-Mute School. 

The boys will not play basket-ball again until autumn. 
The mattresses will be taken up to the attic, because it is 
too damp in the basement. 

Thursday, 8. 

Last evening Mrs. Myers got a telegram from her sister, 
that her mother was very low. and that she should come 
on at once. She left on the 7.49 train for Jersey City. 
Miss Conger went with her to the station. Mrs." Myers 
promised to write to-day to Miss Conger, and tell her 
about her mother. We are all very sorry for her, and 
hope her moLher will recover. 

Miss March is much pleased this morning to find a row 
of nice slates in her school-room. Mr. Hearnen made the 
frames and set them up yesterday afternoon. They are 
better than any we have had before. Mr. Hearnen made 
a groove in the top and one in the bottom, to put the eray- 
I ons in The slates are low, so that the little children can 
1 easily reach them. 

Friday, 9. 

Freddy Bouton is a smart little fellow. He sets up, cor- 
rects aud prints the Bulletin every day, and finishes it 
before recess. 

A new- book has been added to the library. Itis “ Bak- 
er’s Turkey .” As we are all interested in that country- 
now, the book is very seasonable. 

The boys are improving in their gymnastic w-ork. Both 
the large and small boys had a fine drill yesterday after- 
noon. The little fellows are getting as supple as cats. 

Charles Cascella has succeeded in making stereotypes 
which print as well as type This will enable Mr. Porter 
to save fine type, as he will put the- standing matter in 
stereotype. Cascella is a model apprentice, and will 
make a fine workman. 

Saturday, 10. 

Mr. Jenkins will go to Philadelphia to-day, to attend a 
lecture on education by his friend Dr. Hall. He came over 
to the school before breakfast, in order to do some writ- 
ing. 

| Last evening Mr. Jenkins talked with the pupils about 
j the news of the week. "The Great Round World ” has a 
\ supplement telling about the origin of the Turkish Em- 
pire. All the older pupils ought to read it. 

We are very sorry to hear of the death of Mrs. Flanagan, 
Mrs. Myers’s mother, which took place y-esterday morn- 
ing at eleven o’clock . Miss Conger was i informed of it by 
; atelegram last evening. Hazel and Mercer Myers will go 
| up to Jersey City this morning. 

Monday . 12. 

Mr. Lloyd lectured y-esterday morning, in the absence of 
Mr. Jenkins. In the evening Mr. Jenkins talked to the 
pupils about the Indian Mutiny in 1858. 

The funeral of Mrs. Myers's mother was attended in 
Jersey City yesterday afternoon. The remains will be tak- 
en to her old in home Pennsylvania for burial tomorrow. 
Mrs. Myers expects to return to Trenton on Wednesday. 

Mr. Jenkins went to Philadelphia on Saturday to attend 
a lecture on education by- Dr. Hall, who was a friend of his 
many years ago While there he met Mrs. and Mr. Booth 
j and Mr. Harris Taylor, of the Mt. Airy- Institution. Mrs. 
Booth said that her sister Miss Hendershot was well 
when she heard from her last and that she remembered 
her friehds here very- pleasantly. 

Yesterday* morning Charles Timm was confirmed in 
Trinity Lutheran Church, on Broad street near the Court- 
House. The service began at ten o'clock. It was all 
in German. Mr. Jenkins went with him and translated 
the questions and answers for him. There were about 
forty- boys and girls in the confirmation class. They all 
sung a hymn very nicely, from memory. The name of 
the pastor is Rev. Hugo R. Wendel. 

Tuesdy. ij. 

Dr. Ard was here yesterday afternoon. He has nearly- 
finished examining the pupils' eyes. 

Yesterday Mr. Sharp took a run down to Camden to see 
his friends, returning in the evening. He enjoyed it very- 
much. 

The Japan quince bushes are just coming into bloom. 
Their red flowers are very- bright and pretty. The yellow 
flowered forsvthia bushes are now ill bloom. 

Yesterday afternoon two teams, captained respectively 
bv Julius Kickers and Willie Waterbury, played a game 
of ball. Kickers "s team won by the score of 22 to S. 
Waterbury 's team are eager for their revenge, so they- 
will play another game soon. 

Yesterday- afternoon Mr. Jenkins went to Mr Wain- 
wright’s to consult him about George’s treatment by- the 
' aurist. Mr. Wainwriglit gave him two lovely azaleas and 
an Easter lily and. George’s mother gave him a bunch of 
magnificent La France roses for Mrs. Jenkins. Mr. 
Wainwriglit has extensive greenhouses, which are fill- 
ed with choice plants and flowers. Last vear he sup- 
plied the flowers for our place. 

Wednesday, 14. 

Yesterday- Mr. Jenkins went with the Committee on 
; Grounds and Buildings to visit the school at Mount 
Airy. He got back at about four o’clock. They had a 
very pleasant time. That school is very fine in every 
way. 

Yesterday the second nine of this school played a game 
of baseball with a team of boys from the Model School. 
The game was close, but the Si ode 1 team won by the score 
of 9 to 8. Donald Jenkins played second base for the 
Model School. 
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Written lor The Silent Worker. 

Is Physical Exercise a Necessity 
to Perfect Health ? 

BY T. G. COOK, PHYSICAL DIRECTOR OF 
THE “FANWOOIl” SCHOOL. 

kXr>HIS is a question that has caused 
considerable discussion, so oft- 
en you will hear one sa3’ : “ I 

do not need any exercise ; I get all I 
want at my work every day.” 

This, although true in one sense, is 
not so on the whole. A man works 
hard during the day and does not feel 
like exercising after his work is done. 
But for a man to be in perfect health, 
both from a mental and physical stand- 
point, proper work in the gymnasium 
is a necessity, especially in the case 
of men of sedentary occupations who 
stand or sit at a desk from eight to 
ten hours a day. The result is round 
shoulders, flat contracted chests and 
very often curvature, (lateral or 
anterio-posterior) of the spine. There 
is nothing better or more beneficial in 
cases of this kind than light recreative 
work. Take also the men who have 


feel tired whjen your day’s work is 
over, by taking light recreative work 
in the Gymnasium or out doors you 
will feel like a different person. 
Several years ago, while working hard 
physically every' day, I, at the same 
time, was rowing No. 2 in a four-oar- 
ed shell crew and always found, no 
matter how tired I was, the excitement 
and exhilaration of a spin with the 
crew made me a different fellow in 
general. We have only one body', 
which we should guard with jealous- 
care. Some do not seem to realize 
this fact and carelessly abuse it. And 
then, m after years when the break- 
down comes, the victims of earlv neg- 
lectfulness and dissipation almost 
universally say: 

‘‘Why did I not take care of myself 
when I had the chance ? For had I 
done so I would now possess all that 
activity and strength, which comes 
from physical training in early life.” 
You meet this sort of fellows almost 
every day. So I would advise all 
young men ( and young girls too ). 

Do not waste the energy, vitality' 
and strength so freely given you. 
But instead guard it with zealous care 
and develope it to that state, that in 
after life y'ou can say, “ Now I am con- 
vinced that my success, and perfect 
health are due to the strong foundation 
erected by careful training and con- 
scientious work.” 

Do not go at the work with spas- 
modic energy, working a few weeks 
and then conclude you have done 
enough. This is so general among 
young men, but make up your mind to 
stick to it, and when working always 
keep this motto foremost in y'our 
mind : 

Though you work hard and the body be- 
comes tired, renewed strength is the result, 
and perfect health the reward.” 


RACYll.IXi; ON RIVERSIDE P 001 

whei 

DRIVE. lisio 

S Gen. U. S. Grant’s noble me- f-\ re 
i^ lmiorial approaches the time of its * lls 
-' 2 ° celebration, wheelmen’s curiosity atl(1 
turns towards the splendid tomb on raecI 
Riverside Drive. Gleaming in the cn<n 
sunshine of an afternoon, the great n * ac - 
parade of wheelmen stretches itself °' a 
out in an unending procession of " si- serv ' ! 
lent steeds ” that has revolutionized ''" ee ' 
this end of the nineteenth century. “ leu 
And yet the parade never loses its in- caml 
terest and its charm, despite its so- the 
berness of color, and the sameness 
that would seem to one who had never 
viewed it, tiresome. 

Cycle after cy'cle skims past seem- 
ing hardly' to touch the ground in the 
rapid revolution of its wheels, control- / 

led by specimens of healthy manhood 
and womanhood, with the delight of 
keen physical enjoy'ment minored 
forth upon their faces. It is the apo- \ 
theosis of muscular, healthy humani- 
ty, with all that is beautiful in God’s 
world, shining and shimmering before 
their eyes, ofl of city pavements, for 
rest and pleasure, that years ago was 
not possible. 

Hardly a more beautiful sight, 
could be pictured, save that of our 
Riverside Drive. For from the broad 
belt of the roadway the gleaming 
Hudson lies at the wheelmen’s feet 
and to Nature, art and architecture 
have joined themselves in a splendid 


The lines which we print below, as 
especially' timely now when the na- 
tion has been celebrating the great 
hero of our civil war, are from the 
last poem by the most American of 
our poets and the greatest poet among 
Americans. In fact, Dowell was at 
work upon it when he died and left it 
unfinished. 


ON A BUST OF GENERAL GRANT 


A face all prose, where Time’s benignant 
haze 

Softens no rough edge yet, nor makes all 
fair 

With the beguiling light of vanished days ; 

This is the relentless granite, bleak and 
bare , 

Rough hewn and scornful of aesthetic 
phrase 

Nothing is here for fancy, nought of 
dream ; 

The present’s hard uncompromising light 

Accents all vulgar outlines, flaws, and 
seams, 

Yet vindicates some pristine natural right 

O’er topping that hereditary grace 

Which marks the gain or loss of some time- 
fondled race. 

So Marius looked, methinks and Cromwell 
so, 

Not in the purple born — to those they led 

Nearer for that, and costlier to the foe," 

New moulders of new forms, by nature 
bred 

The exhaustless life of manhood's seeds to 
show, 

Let but the plowshares of portentous 
times 

Strike deep enough to reach them where 
they lie. 

Despair and danger are their fostering 
climes, 

And their best sun bursts from a stormy sky : 

He was our man of men, nor would abate 

The utmost due manhood could claim of fate. 

—James Russell Lowell. 


THE GRANT MAUSOLEUM 


hard muscular work during the day — 
the blacksmith, stone-cutter, gold- 
beater and men of similar occupations 
wdiose work consists chiefly of the use 
of the fore-arm muscles. These soon 
become abnormally developed in com- 
parison to the rest of the body. Men 
of this development are powerfully 
strong but sluggish and slow', and al- 
most universally muscle bound. Phys- 
ical exercise in the gymnasium, if 
properly prescribed, develops the rest 
of the body in proportion. The whole 
body becomes harmoniously develop- 
ed, the nerve force is affected and 
proper respiration is acquired. The 
results are a sound body, strong and 
steady nerves, and the climax, per- 
feethealth. Wil iam Blaikie, tliegreat 
exponent of Health , says in his book, 
“How to gel Strong,” “That an 
athlete or gymnast in the pink of 
condition is as blithe and srav as a bird 


At first we’ re sure we know it all, but soon 
this fact we face, — 

We’re but a “rimless cypher” in “the 
fenceless fields of space.” 

— L. A. Bulletin. 


By testing we can tell if such 
And such a mount amounts to much 
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Episcopalian deaf-mute in New York 
has at heart. The attempts of the 
hearing congregation to entirely 
ignore the deaf in disposing of the 
$200,000 to buoy up a bankrupt and 
pew renting church will find little 
favor, and if such a deal is consum- 
mated the trustees may find them- 
selves in serious legal difficulties and 
ST, ANN’S CHURCH FOR DEAF- 
MUTES, will rise 


New Jersey History 
and Genealogy 
a Specialty 
at the Largest 
Book Store in N. J. 

C. L. TRAVER, 
108 S. Broad Street, 
Trenton, N, J. 


By Robert E, Maynard. 


A great deal of criticism has come 
from graduates of the Fanwood Insti- 
tution regarding the privacy of the 
annual masquerade ball at that school 
on Washington’s birthday, thereby 
depriving them of a chance to mingle 
with the rising generation and wit- 
ness their festival. It seems to me 
that the Principal, Mr. Currier, is 
fully justified in asking that the fam- 
ily be not hindered on such occasions 
by overcrowding, as a crowd is sure 
to be on hand, if an open welcome is 
extended or implied. Graduates, for- 
mer pupils and others who are anxious 
to attend the pupils' masquerade ball 
should be content with the affairs of 
this sort given by the clubsof Gotham, 
and surely the Quad club catered to 
this sort of amusement on Feb. 4U1. 
Principal Currier always extends an 
open hand to graduates and others at 
the proper time, and the talk going 
the rounds that Fanwood is gradual- 
ly shutting its doors to graduates is 
as untrue as to say that the ocean 
will disappear to-morrow. Fanwood 
was never better governed than it is 
to-day. but alas, there are so few who 
take the trouble to look and see for 
themselves. 


anew in regain- 
ing its name and honor. The action 
of the majority of trustees actually 
kills the name of St. Ann's and the 
life long work of I)r. Gallaudet. In 
times like these the venerable doctor 
should put forth his efforts to save 
his work from destruction and prove 
what facts and incorporation do 
prove, that the church belongs to the 
deaf exclusively and the hearing con- 
gregation were only allowed such 
hours for services as did not conflict 
with the services of the rightful and 
legal congregation. I think it time for 
the deaf trustees to take the matter in- 
to the courts and gain possession of the 
property and articles of incorporation 
of St. Ann’s church. 


er, baker, grocer, etc., and not a few 
go so far as to evade obligations due 
to those most closely associated with 
themselves, their deaf-mute brothers, 
their club and their church. 

There are some deaf-mutes who 
voluntarily fix the date for the pay- 
ment of a debt, and find, only too 
late that something has gone wrong, 
so they cannot meet their obligation. 
Failing thus, they should go right 
away to their creditors and secure an 
extension of time by frankly telling 
them the state of affairs, thus renew- 
ing instead of breaking their pro- 
mise. 

During my long association with 
the deaf it is a source of wonder how 
easily and repeatedly some deaf mutes 
will "break promises and cancel en- 
gagements with no thought of the 
consequences that must inevitably 
follow. This credit is gone and their 
reputation broken down, jet they seem 
to think as little of it as if they only 
changed their mind to walk down 15th 
street instead of 14th street. Sooner 
or later the understanding to him 
will come, and years after, though he 
pays promptly and keeps his word, 
there will remain in the mind of all 
the deaf that lingering feeling of dis- 
trust, born of even one failure to keep 
his word or advance explanation whj’ 
it could not be kept. 

Also many of the deaf are lax in the 
matter of keeping engagements. An 
engagement of any kind should be 
held sacred, for the expectation of a 
visit or keeping of an appointment to 
others means much and disappoint- 
ment stings to the heart. More often 
a flimsy pretext is given, but this 
only adds to shattering faith. By 
the keeping of these promises, how- 
ever small, one becomes respected and 
trusted at all times. If the deaf of 
this city and others paid more atten- 
tion to these matters and were more 
careful in their execution they would 
be far happier than tliej' are. 

* * 

* 

To an inquiring correspondent I 
would say that the New Jersey State 


NOTHING SO FITS INTO THE PLEASURES 
OF BICYCLING AS PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Pocket Kodaks, Cartridge Kodaks. 
Bullets and Bulis-Eyes, 

$ 5.00 to $ 25 . 00 . 

Especially adapted to the wheelman’s use. They 
use our light-proof Film Cartridges and can be 

LOADED IN DAYLIGHT. 

“Bicycle Kodaks’* booklet free at agencies or by mail. 


Mr. N. Kotiishi. director of the 
School for the Deaf and Blind, at 
Tokio, Japan, is in America in 
search of information that will help 
him in his work. He recentlj' visited 
the Chicago Daj- School for the Deaf 
and he seemed to be lunch impressed 
by what he saw. In Japan they fol- 
low the pure oral method, but Mr. Ko- 
ti ishi has become convinced of the 
superior merits of the American com- 
bined system, and he will recommend 
its adoption when he returns to Japan. 
— Companion . 


The Fanwood Quad Club met on 
the evening of April 3, and elected 
its officers for the ensuing year. 
These will be. President, E. A. Hodg- 
son ; Vice-President, Isaac N. Soper ; 
Secretary, Anthony Capelli ; Treasur- 
er, Thomas F. Fox ; Sergt at- Arms. 
Louis Morris ; Executive Committee, 
J. F. O'Brien, C. J. LeClercq, and A. 
Ekartd. The installation took place 
at the annual dinner on the evening 
of April 24th. 

At the same meeting a new consti- 
tution and by-laws were presented to 
the club bj' a special committee from 
the Executive Committee, for its 
pleasure, and the same were ordered 
printed and distributed to the mem- 
bers, before a vote thereon should be 
taken. It is generally conceded the 
new by-laws meet with favor and are 
a great improvement 011 the old. 


Rochester, N, Y, 


America s Representative Wheel. 


There is but one quality of Liberty Bicycles — the best. 

Every Liberty is made in our own factory, under our own eyes — and we make 
nothing hut Liberty Bicycles. 

We originate — not imitate — and conceive, experiment, test with utmost care, with 
the aid of experts in the art, and present to our patrons the perfected fruit of the 
ability, brains, ambition to exeel. and energy of the best skilled mechanics in America. 


Price 
S 100 


Price 

S 100 


THE LIBERTY BICYCLE 


Stands without a peer. 

The tubes are of the first quality steel, cold-drawn and weldless. The hubs and 
bearings are turned from a bar of solid tool steel and arc hardened and ground by out 
own special processes and bv special machinery designed for the purpose. The con- 
nections are all of foi ged or drawn steel. The joints are all re inforced with tapered 
tubular liners. Enameling and nickeling are the best. 

Mens’ Wheels in 22. 24, 26 and 28 inch seat posts 

Ladies' Wheels in 2(i. 22 and 24 inch seat .posts. (The Liberty Ladies’ Wheel i.- pc 
cuiiarly adapted to ladies on account of its low frame). 

tST - All sizes ready for quick delivery. Send for Catalogue. 

THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO., 

4 Warren Street. NEW YORK 

Frederick L. Fuller, agent. 35 1 Hamilton Avenue. T renton. N. J. 

“NONE SO GOOD AS THE LIBERTY.” 
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The Racycle crank hanger has from 
20 per cent to 30 per cent less pres- 
sure 011 the bearings than the hanger 
of any other bicycle on the market. 
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will be paid to the first person who 
can demonstrate that the above asser- 
tion is not a fact. No c\ T cle consider- 
ed without the consent of the maker. 
All infringements barred. Address all 
communications to RACYCLE, 

MIDDLETOWN, 0. 

NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, D. C., 

106 Fulton, St. Thomas Circle. 


We Want JIgeats /* Cjjy \ W 

J WL TOWN IN THE COUNTRY 

CATALOGUE'S ON APPLICATION 

3 W I., w.bni. A,. ,nd Si. MIODLCTOWN, OHIO \1 

THIS MEANS ALMOST 1-3 LESS PRESSURE ON 
THE BEARINGS. ETC. 



When you write mention The Silent Worker. 



CT.OSEF). OPEN. 

(Patent applied for.) 

A New Device for School Use, in which can be 
mounted for preservation and use, specimens of Pen Work, 
and Maps, Charts, Clippings, Photographs or Illustrations of 
any kind. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


TRENTON 


NEW JERSEY 


"Write for Circular and Prices, also Catalogue of School 

Furniture. 


F. S. Katzenbach & Co., 

35 EAST STATE STREET, TRENTON, N. J. 

Hardware, Heaters, Ranges, Mantles, 
Grates, Tile Heaters and Facings. 


Plumbers , Steam and Gas Fitters, Steam and Hot Water Heating. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES. 


BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUPPLIES 


Trenton City Sugar Cure. 


j W. H. SKIRM. 

5 = JOSEPH M. FORST. 
£© j WM. S. COVERT. 


D. P. Forst & Co., 

WHOLESALE GROCERS & 


TRENTON, N. J. 


The Silent Worker is the best illustated paper for the 
Deae. Subscribe for it. Only 50 cents a year. 
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BOOKS 

SUPPLIES 


CHARTS 

GLOBES 


FIFTH AYE 
N. Y. CITY 


K J. M. BURGNER >• 

Millham Vienna Bakery 

No. 0X5 Clinton Avenue, 
TRENTON. N. J. 


GEO. W. PRICE, 

DEALER IN 

Fresh Pork, Sausage, Lard & Hams 

* * Prepared * * 

Beef, Ham and Breakfast Mutton 

Stalls 43 and 44, City Market. 


THE NEW JERSEY 

State Normal and Model Schools 

— HI 

THE NORMAL SCHOOL ' ' 


Examined by sklllul 
Specialists 


TAYLOR & YATES, 


STATE A WARREN STS , 
TRENTON_, N. J. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed, 


DEALERS IN 

Fish and Oysters, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

City Market, Trenton, N. J. 


Is a professional School, devoted to the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough knowledge of subject matter, the 
faculties of mind and how so to preseut that subject matter as to conform 
to tlie law of mental devolopment. 


We have always 


on hand the best grades of 
^LEHIGH COALS'^- 
mestic and manufacturing purposes. 
ALSO KINDLING WOOD. 
ttor e eaSi et00rderc0a1 ' 25 <*nts Per ton 
Michael Hurley, 

512 Perry St. 


WAGNER & MEYER, 

- Butchers - 

Dealers in BEEF, PORK, VEAL, LAMB 
and MUTTON. 

Stalls 45 and 46, City Market. 

for Artistic Photographs 9 9 9 9 9 

sotoKRAUCH’S 

STUDIO 

15 331. State St. 
(Beer's old stand) 

The finest cabinet in this city at $3 per dozen, 


THE MODEL SCHOOL 


LJO YOU KNOW 

HOTTEL 

Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

33 East State St, 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, 

Nurserymen 

Florists and Seedsmen 

Broad and Front Streets, 

TRENTON, N. J. 


If nine oul of leu arc ,-imoiih r- ,»f mine, 
why can I I have you ? TidiUs l*nre 
Drugs tor Prescript ions. 

M. TIDD, Pharmacist 

Stores -IS 94 S. Broad Street and cor. 
oiorcs (Hamilton and Clinton Aves., 

Trenton, N. J. 


SAMUEL HEATH, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 

LUMBER, LIME, COAL and WOOD, 

334 Perry St., Trenton, N. J. 

Telephone 52. 


In a Hurry 
To Paints 


JOHN E. THROPP & SONS CO 

- - MARINE 

& STATIONARY 

ENGINES & BOILERS 


J. M. ATWOOD, 

Dealer in 

Fish, Game and Oysters. 

35 Hast Front St., Washington Market, 

TRENTON, N. J. 


jO TO 

CONVERY & WALKER, 


MACHINERY OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
HEAVY TASTINGS 


1129 North Broad St., 
see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpets in the city. 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


TOLLS 


JO East St, llf St. 

SCHOOL SUPPLIES , 

SPORTING GOODS Hr GAMES, 

Outdoor Sports 

& Amusements. 


TRENTON. N. J 


Some People— 

Talk with their hands, but money talks louder in mv store than 
any other in Trenton. 

That means I give more value for a dollar than any competitor. 

Successor to r> c- _ 

p a nnNNFT t v U. r • Ounson, 

. A - DONNELLY. Famous Clothier, 

OPERA HOUSE STORKS. 


Are all those who appreciate the value 
of paint as a protection against the ele- 
ments. The paints you get from us will 
be the genuine article, and the color of our 
prices match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right 
place bids defiance to Time our homes to 
deface. I sing thy praises, Paint, who 
savest from decay, and holds Old Time’s 
destroying hand' and savest to him nay. 
For best Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c., call 
on 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS 

for Palms, Ferns, Fancy Foliage Plants, 
Orchids, Chrysanthemums, Hardy Flow- 
ering Plants, Seeds and Bulbs. 

Write for '97 catalogue, mentioning 
this paper. 

PITCHER Ac MANDA, 

John N. May. Receiver. SHORT HILLS, N. J. 


The better you become acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn of the liberal manner with which 
we deal with our patrons — the more goods you will buy of us 
each year. S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 

Dry Goods and Millinery , Trenton. 


E. F. HOOPER & CO 


You Can Get It at 
Kaufman’s : 


No. 8 South Warren Street, 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 
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Buckeve 



Loaded in daylight Price $$ 

1ST Send for free Booklet ^ Jgfl 

E. & H. ANTHONY & CO. 

591 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


\Ne can 
Suit You 
In 

Shoes. 

Largest Stock in Trenton. 

A. T. Williams, 

139 North Broad Street. 


H. E. STEVENS, 

ARCHITECT, 

MEIIC1IANTVILLE, N. J. 

Plans, specifications and estimates fur- 
nislied fov ail kinds of buildings. Churches 
and school work a specialty. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 
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The modern stand- 
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& 
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C/1 

cine : Cures the 
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UI 
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Scientific American 


CAVEAT*, 

_ trade marks 
Desicn patent 
„ COPVRICHT 8 , » 

For information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO.. 861 Broadway, New Yori 
O ldest bureau for securing patents In Amer 
Every patent taken out by us Is brought bel 
the public by a notice given free of charge In 

JPaentifie Jhamta 

r*rg(-st circulation of anr scientific paper In 
world. Splendidly Illustrated. No lutrllir 
man should be without It. Weelrlv, S 3 c 
year; *L50 six months. Address, MU./V «t t 
Plbukukus, Slit Broadway, New lurk C : - 



New Jersey State School for Deaf=Mutes. 


IXDIJSTHIAL HUILDIXG-N.J. SCHOOLFQH DKAF-MTJTEB, AT TRENTON. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Bond V. Thomas, . . . 

. Millville. 

George A. Frey, . , 

Camden. 

-J. Bingham Woodward, 

. Borden town. 

Silas R. Morse, . . 

Atlantic City. 

S. St. John McCutciiek, 

. Plainfield 

T. Frank Appleby, . , 

Asbury Park. 

Steven C. La bison, . . 

Hackettstown. 

Stephen Pierson, . 

Morristown 

Francis Scott 

Paterson. 

Joseph P. Cooper, . . 

Rutherford. 

James M. Seymour, . . 

. Newark. 

James L. IIays 

. Newark. 

Otto Ciioush 

Jersey City. 

Evan Steadman, . . . 

Hoboken. 

Benjamin A. Campbell, 

Elizabeth. 

James Owen, .... 

Montclair. 


Officer* of The Hoard. 

James L. Hays, President. 

Benjamin H. Campbell, Vice-President. 
Chahi.es J. Baxteu, Secretary. 

William S. Hancock, Treasurer Scliool 
for Deaf-Mutes. 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


PRINCIPAL. 

WESTON JENKINS. A.M 

STEWARD. 

THOMAS F. HEARKEN. 

MATRON, 

MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS. 

SCPEKVISOK OK IlOYS. 

B. H. SHARP. 

ASSISTANT SI PEliVISOH, 

MISS ANNA C. FITZPATRICK. 

SUPER VISOli OK GIRLS, 

MRS. LOLA M. SWARTZ. 

ATTENDING PHYSICIAN, 

ELMER BARWIS, M.I) 
nurse, 

MRS. ELIZABETH V. SMITH. 

RECEIVER, 

MISS CARRIE S. CONGER. 


Teachers of Academic Department, 

Rowland B. Lloyd. A.B. 

Miss Virginia H. Bunting, 

Mrs. Rosa Keeler, 

Miss Mary D. Tilson. 

Miss M. Oakley Bockef.. 

Miss H. len C. Vail. 

Miss A nes March. 

Miss H Maude Dei.licker. 

Miss Estella M. Dey. 

Industrial Department, 

Mrs. Frances H. Porter, . Drawing 
George S. Porter, . . Printing 

Lotus R. Abbott, . . Wood-working 

Walter Whalen, . Shoemaking 
.Miss Emma L. Bilbee, . . Sewing 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

"THE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR 
* Deaf-M utes, established by act approv- 
ed March 31st. 1882, offers its advantages on 
tile following conditions : The candidate 
must be a resident of (lie Slale, not less 
Ilian eigiit nor more than twenty -one years 
of age, deaf, and of sufficient physical 
health and intellectual capacity to profit by 
tlie instruction afforded. The person mak- 
ing application for the admission of a child 
asa pupil is required to fill out a blank form,, 
furnished for tlie purpose, giving necessary 
information in regard to the case. The 
application must he accompanied by a cer- 
tificate from a county judge or county 
clerk of tlie county, or the chosen free- 
holder or township clerk of (lie township,, 
or the mayor of tlie city, where the appli- 
cant resides, also a certificate from two- 
freeholders of tlie county. These cer- 
tificates are printed on the same sheet 
with tlie forms of application, and are 
accompanied by full directions for till- 
ing them out. Blank forms of application 
and any desired information in regard to 
tlie school, may be obtained by writing to 
the following address : 

Weston Jenkins, A.M., 

Trenton, N. J. Principal. 


Dry Goods, 

Cloaks, 

Millinery ^ — C 

EVERYTHING NEW AND DESIRA- 
BLE AT THE LOWEST PRICES AT 
WHICH THEY CAN BE SOLD. . . 
WAITING AND RETIRING ROOMS 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. . . 

THE GRANT DRY GOODS CO., 
105-109 E. State ct. 

“ Read our ads.” 


MATTHEWS & STEEPY 

TRENTON 

HEADQUARTERS FOR 

HARDWARE v CO. 

Florida and 

(Successors to Dunn Hardware and Paint Co.) 

Hot-house Produce 

Hardware. House-Furmshmg Goods, Cutlery , 
Heaters. Ranges, Stores, Grates, 

A SPECIALTY. 

Tiles, Wood and Slate Mantels, 

CHICKEN 

Tin Roofing, Gas Fixtures, 

and CAME in season. 

Oil Cloths, & c., & c. 

13 and 14 City Market. 

13 E. State St. TRENTON, N. J. 




